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Window 

Shades 








Shade cloth—cotton duck. Has 
no filler—will not check nor 
crack. Shades can be adjusted 
from either top or bottom. Reol- 
lers will not run away. 


We also make a shade that op- 


erates without the spring roller 
Either the roller or folding shade 
can be quickly attached to the 
window cap by only two little 
screws. 

We have just shipped the elev- 

enth order to one school board 
and repeat orders to many other 


boards. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND ss. 28 INDIANA 
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News 


A new course devoted to the 
methods of teaching Isaac Pitman 
shorthand and typewriting has 
been inaugurated at Columbia 
University. The class will be 
conducted every Tuesday and Fri- 
day from 5:15 to 6:15 p. m. in 
Room 601, School of Journalism. 
|The fee for the course is $10. 








| The sheriff of Kent County, 
| Grand Rapids, Michigan, is teach- 
|ing all his charges housework as 
the cure*of moral delinquencies. 
House lovers, he thinks, are never 
criminal. 





The common roller towel for all 
goes, the separate paper towel 
for each arrives; such is the order 
in Indianapolis. 





Moline, Illinois, will count syste- 
matic lessons in music outside of 


school for full recognition in 
counts for the diploma of grad- 
uation. There is good sense with 
justice. 


Every week ten_schoolhouses 
burn down in the United States, 
on the average. 


San Antonio, Texas, has ap- 
pointed a school architect for two 
years at $5,000 a year—that means 
saving money and developing a 
plan. 


Of 7,094 living graduates of the 


University of Chicago, 3,287 are 
teachers. 





Green Bay, Wisconsin, reports 
that the average cost of the noon 
lunch of an open-air school child 
is five cents. At the rate of aver- 
age daily attendance there this 
amounts to about $8 a year. The 
school lunch adds about 20 per 
cent. to the total cost of such 
schooling. 





The board of education of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, is asking for 
$1,500,000 for new schools. 





24,725 school children in Minne- 
apolis have $40,695 on deposit in 
the school savings funds. 





Illinois has 3,700 school teach- 
ers who are paid $300 or less an- 
nually, 





At its recent teachers’ county 
institute, Wills County, Illinois, 
passed a resolution favoring the 
construction by boards of educa- 
tion of public residences for all 
school principals as part of their 
salary for services. This is the 
practice in several European coun- 
tries. In this country several 
cities give an apartment in city 
schools for the residence of jani- 
tors. Such free house accommo- 
dations have two tendencies—they 
lower salaries, but they prolong 
the tenures of position. 
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There is a strong movement 
under way to raise teachers’ sal- 
aries in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The effort is especially directed 
to increasing the salary of the 
first-year teacher from $400 to 
$600 a year. Grand Rapids has 
the reputation of having good 
schools despite this very low 
schedule. The furniture city of 
America may be willing yet to 
pay teachers standard wages. 
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Editorial Staff 
WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR WALTER R. SIDERS 
WILLARD 8. SMALL MONTANYE PERRY 
Thinker Bay City, Mich., is an interesting the familiar defense of the board itself: ‘The 
or Clerk? place, meriting the microscopic at- public demanded a change.” The second kind of 


tention of all educators and board 
members in North America. It pays its superin- 
tendent of schools three thousand five hundred 
doilars a year, which, as such salaries go, is a 
fair honorarium. It has a local city training school, 
where several young ladies of the city are trained 
annually to become teachers. It has a superin- 
tendent now of such professional standing that 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association saw fit 
to make him chairman of the legislative committee 
to advocate before the State Legislature several 
bills endorsed by the Association. It has also a 
board of education elected by wards, the worst way 
to secure boards of any kind. Nevertheless, this 
board saw fit recently, by a vote of 5 to 4, to retain 
this excellent school superintendent for another 
term. It cannot be a wholly unfit board. But, and 
here’s the difficulty, this school superintendent upon 
consideration in the light of experience decided 
that the Bay City schools needed a few outside 
teachers, better trained than the graduates of the 
small training schools ever can be because of the 
inherent conditions, and also to favor a bill chang- 
ing the mode of election of board members from 
wards to at large. Professional opinion in America 
is unanimous to the effect that both of these propo- 
sitions are wise. Nevertheless, one of the five who 
voted for the retention of the superintendent began 
to see red and changed his mind. Now a bare ma- 
jority of the board of education assert that the 


_hitherto much-appreciated superintendent is hos- 


tile to Bay City young ladies and is playing politics 
in the State Legislature in order to get his oppo- 
nents out of the board of education. If this thing 
succeeds Bay City will no longer wear the bays 
of joyous laurel but a wreath of amaranth and 
cypress. It is a pity to see a city’s fine reputation 
thrown away by players of politics. 


In several cities of the west, where 
Members Be recently there have been what 
Recalled? usually are denominated “school 

rows,” there is talk of disciplining 
board members who are not responsive to public 
opinion by subjecting them to recall at a special 
election. That is a long and involved sentence, 
but in a Henry James way it covers the ground 
in fuil and in detail. We make a guess that the 
attempt to recall board members would put an end 
to two kinds of statements when school superin- 
tendents are summarily “let out” by forced resigna- 
tion or otherwise. The first kind of statement is 


Shall Board 


statement is the equally familiar defense of the 
discharged superintendent: ‘The people really 
wished me to stay, but the board members had the 
votes.” Yet at what cost such a recall would be 
secured! There would be turmoil for months in 
the schools while the issue was before the public. 
Special elections cost not only money to open the - 
polls, but also a deal of time and of energy. Never- 
theless, a possible recall of the board members 
would probably strengthen the tenure of school 
superintendents. This in itself seems desirable. 


Even so late as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the schoolteacher of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age 
was expected to teach little else than the subjects 
generally included within the term “the 3 R’s.” The 
history and geography were little more than ex- 
tended reading, and no more music was taught 
than any church-going woman could easily work 
out from that knowledge and practice. We have 
now come to the point of breakdown of the teacher 
under the pressure of the increased curriculum. 
She is expected to know history and geography 
thoroughly and scientifically. No longer may she 
stand or sit before the class, book in hand, and 
hear the children read or recite from their books ; 
but she must teach them orally and from fullness 
of knowledge and zealous interest. This necessity 
is enforced under rigid supervision. And not only 
must these subjects be better known and taught 
than before, but several others are added, such 
as the arts of drawing and of music, the science 
of physiology, the science of ethics, the art of hy- 
giene, and physical culture, and nature study, and 
even in some cases various modes of manual train- 
ing. No one person ever has known and practiced 
all these subjects well. The best teachers are the 
ones most discouraged over their attempts in these 
many lines. Here and there is a school system 
where by departmental teaching this pressure upon 
teachers is considerably relieved, but the result upon 
the harmonious and well-proportioned development 
of the pupils has seldom been satisfactory to par- 
ents. No doubt fifteen different subjects may be 
taught fairly well every week to one group of 
pupils by half a dozen different teachers. An omni- 
bus curriculum is possible. But the loss may be 
greater than the gain. In the presence of the two 
facts, the impossibility that one teacher teach prop- 
erly fifteen subjects and the inferiority of depart- 
mental teaching by several teachers in respect to 


The Point of 
Breakdown 
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the character development of the pupil to one 
teacher grade teaching, the encyclopediac movement 
is balked now. The true remedy is finding new 
units for the course of study, with consequent sim- 
plification. 


College Grad- There appear frequently in the mag- 
uates and = azines and newspapers articles 
Business Men arguing pro and con the compara- 
tive success in business of college graduates and of 
less educated men. Statistics are multiplied upon 
both sides,so that knowledge is darkened and opinion 
is confused. This, however, is not a situation in 
which there are two sides to a question. The truth 
is wholly upon one side. It is, however, a psycho- 
logical situation of curious interest. And it is amu- 
sing as well as profitable to inquire into it. Many 
successful business men like to pose as “self-made.” 
To do this, they must minimize and even deny 
their educational opportunities. A man may be in 
his own notion “self-made” when in truth he has 
merely put himself under a series of processes by 
which others made him. Any good reference book 
shows many instances where men who profess to 
have succeeded by sheer native ability had far bet- 
ter and longer educations than they usually admit. 
In a democracy they like to be thought “common” in 
origin and in opportunity but exceptional in ca- 
pacity. Bacon in his essays styled this a humility 
perverted into a pride. A far more important cause 
of the general misunderstanding as to the real ex- 
tent of the educations of many men is due to the 
sheer ignorance of the multitude respecting educa- 
tional affairs. They do not know the difference 
between a high school and a school of technology 
or between an academy and a university. Let any 
one who doubts this make entries in a notebook 
not only of the funny mistakes made by men in con- 
versation upon this point, but also of the mistakes 
printed in newspapers and magazines especially in 
the popular fiction line. In consequence, they take 
literally the assertions of these “self-made” humble- 
proud men. Not only so, but unless they know, 
they always assume that other men have had no 
better educations than themselves. Consider a few 
instances. A. T. Stewart, who revolutionized the 
dry goods business of America, was of the Andy 
Jackson type of man and was by many considered 
illiterate, yet he was a graduate of Dublin University ; 
and like Old Hickory himself, a man of excellent 
social courtesy. J. P. Morgan, who made a financial 
epoch in America, was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and a doctor of philosophy of Heidelburg. 
Theodore Roosevelt, another tremendous personal- 
ity, never thought of by the masses as an educated 
man, is a Harvard College graduate and a Columbia 
Law School man. High school teachers gave pri- 
vate tuition to Abraham Lincoln to cover the com- 
plete high school course at the time in Springfield, 
Illinois, a fact ignored by all the professional dema- 
gogues and literary hacks who prefer myths to 
truths. 
Of course, contrary instances may be cited, many 
of which, however, are found to reveal far more 
education than is publicly confessed. To all of 


which, every educator should add the indisputable 
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fact that every really “self-made” man has utilized 
the services of many highly educated assistants who 
in this kind of economic régime get no public recog- 
nition. Every big business man is the apex of a 
pyramid to which his one most important contribu- 
tion has been the wise selection of men to operate 
his institution and to accomplish his plans. 


The | Following the lead of Kansas City, 
Superintendent \fissouri, Minneapolis has made its 
Emeritus 


long-experienced and __ successful 
city school superintendent, Doctor Charles M. Jordan, 
superintendent emeritus and adviser to the board of 
education. He has has been in the service of the 
city thirty years, eight years as elementary and high 
school principal and twenty-two years as city super- 
intendent. Of course, where there are pensions, the 
question does not arise ; but this handling of the mat- 
ter in the case of a long-honored city officer is far 
better than any retirement upon pension. This move 
does credit to Minneapolis and adds to the honor and 
dignity of school superintendents everywhere. 


In a voluminous school report is- 


—. sued not many months ago, a 
cae school superintendent felicitated 


his city board of education upon 
the fact that he had succeeded in reducing the per 
capital invested in schoolbooks loaned to pupils as 
fifty cents per annum. He estimated that the total 
capital invested in schoolbooks loaned to pupils at 
two dollars each. This means an average of one 
geography, and one history for the pupils of the 
erammar grades, and of four other books for all 
grades. In such a city the total reading matter in 
the hands of pupils averages scarcely six hundred 
pages for a year or three pages per day. Any in- 
telligent child of ten years or more should read and 
learn for recitation purposes at least fifteen or 
twenty pages per day. Good students can do far 
more than this. But it means not fifty cents a year 
on the loan basis but two or three dollars a year, 
the cost of one pair of shoes for the pupil or of 
forty loaves of bread. What a campaign cry might 
well be raised in such a city of “More Books for 
School Children!”! Of course, it may be said that 
this would increase the business of school text- 
book publishers. We know of no other business 
in America more richly deserving of great and well- 
sustained increase than this of giving boys and girls 
plenty of good books to read and study. The or- 
dinary citizens newspapers cost more monthly than 
do his child’s schoolbooks. Let us reform our 
standards. 


Much is being said in these days of 


Reversion to the desirability that country school 


ogee teachers be men with families upon 
farms belonging to the school 
district. Upon these small farms, the teachers are 


to be in part dependent for their incomes. Their 
tenure is to be during good behavior and virtually 
for life. The pupils are to be taught gardening, 
dairying, small carpentry, housekeeping, dress-mak- 
ing, home-sanitation and various other subjects by 
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| the teacher and his family. For this plan, there are 
several arguments. One is that rural teachers now 
Sore too fast; permanence is highly desirable. 
Now there are too many young women from the 
towns imported into the country to teach school 
and stir the ambition of the youth themselves to 
leave the country and become townspeople. Again, 
the present courses of study are too narrow, too 
bookish, insufficiently practical and not calculated 
\to prepare youth for happy and successful life in 
| the country. Against the plan, there are several 
arguments. It would tend to reduce the cash salary 
or wages paid. ‘The teacher who is also a dairy- 
man and a gardener, a carpenter and a_ home- 
sanitationist would unduly minimize the scholastic 
work, for his heart would be for his profits as 
} farmer. It is desirable that the teacher should be 
(a different kind of person with a different point of 
| view from the country people; this contributes to 
the self-alienation of the pupils that is essential to 
education. The middle-aged or old man is really 
not so good a leader for boys and girls as the young 
woman or the young man. To all of which it may 
be added that a century ago and five centuries ago 
there was no specialization; and the rural teachers 
were essentially farmers or their wives earning some 
money to eke out livings. Of course, the present 
plan means to include definite pedagogical training 
of this all-around man teacher on tenure with a 
‘farm. Nevertheless, wherever there is encourage- 
\ment of reversion to type, progress is imperilled. 
To make the plan really work, it must be safe- 
guarded by strong state centralization with far 
higher standards than now for admission to the 
skilled occupation of the rural teacher. Such 
centralization also has perils. 











IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


A special committee representing fifty-six civic 
organizations of the District of Columbia, of which 
Miss Margaret Wilson is chairman, is working ac- 
tively for some important educational extensions in 
the direction of wider social and community service. 
A bill has been drafted and introduced into the 
congress providing for the wider use of the school 
plant. The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

That the control of the public schools in the District of 
Columbia by the Board of Education shall extend to, in- 
clude, and comprise the use of the public school buildings 
and grounds by pupils of the public schools, other children 
and adults, for supplementary educational purposes, civic 
meetings for the free discussion of public questions, social 
centers, centers of recreations, playgrounds, and for free 
Public Library Branches, as well during the school year as 
during vacation. The privilege of using said buildings and 
grounds for any of said purposes may be granted by the 
Board upon such terms and conditions and under such 
tules and regulations as the Board may prescribe. 

SecTion 2. The Board of Education is authorized to 
accept, upon written recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, free and voluntary services of the teachers 
of the public schools and educators, lecturers, and social 
workers generally, and public officers of the United States 
and the District of Columbia, and voluntary gifts of money 
in aid of supplementary education, civic meetings, social 
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centers, or centers of recreation and playgrounds: Pro- 
vided, that teachers of the public schools shall not be re- 
quired or compelled to perform any such services or so- 
licited to make any contribution for such purposes; Pro- 
vided further, that the public school buildings and grounds 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for no purpose 
whatsoever other than those directly connected with the 
_ school system and as further provided for in this 
Act. 

Under the present law the school buildings can- 
not be used for any of the “supplementary edu- 
cational purposes” specified in the bill. 

The committee has also formulated a plan, need- 
ing no legislative authorization, for unifying and 
facilitating the administration of public recreation 
in the District of Columbia. The plan has been 
adopted by the governmental units concerned and 
will go into effect immediately. The essential fea- 
tures are as follows: A Board of Public Recreation 
is created to consist of the United States Army 
Engineer in Charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds in the District of Columbia, one of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and one 
member of the Board of Education. 

This Board of Recreation will have supervision 
over the playgrounds, municipal baths, athletic 
fields, gymnasiums, or other public recreation cen- 
ters in the District of Columbia, now established 
or that may hereafter be established, including 
school buildings and grounds, when authorized by 
the Board of Education to be used for any such 
purpose. The Board will make regulations as to the 
use and management of such available recreation 
facilities, and may authorize the use of any such 
facilities for civic meetings, social centers, etc. 

It is believed that this plan will bring order and 
unity into the administration of public recreation. 
At the present time there is no large city in the 
country in which there is unity of administration. 
The experiment will be watched with interest by all 
who have to do with this rapidly growing field 
of educational-governmental activity. 

A new phase of co-operation between the teach- 
ing body and other social welfare organizations 
makes its appearance in the organization, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of a Teachers’ Auxiliary League of 
the “Woman’s Welfare Department” of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. The Teachers’ League was 
organized December 8, 1913, with an initial mem- 
bership of more than seven hundred, representing 
all grades and classes of school activity—kindergar- 
ten, elementary, secondary, normal, and _ special 
schools. 

The efforts of the League will be directed es- 
pecially to furthering the passage of a Teachers’ 
Pension Law (no semblance of which exists in the 
District of Columbia), and of the bill for the wider 
community use of the school plant; and generally 
to the promotion of interest, in the parent organiza- 
tion, in all matters of educational concern. 

The officers are Miss Elizabeth V. Brown, Super- 
visor of Primary Instruction, President; Miss Flora 
M. Hendley, Supervising Principal, Treasurer; Miss 
Ella M. Given, Principal, Chevy Chase School, Sec- 
retary. An Executive Committee of fifteen mem- 
bers representing the various phases of school ac- 
tivities will be the governing body. 
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INDIVIDUAL SANITATION FOR SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


Indianapolis has ordered that in every school- 
house every child each time that he has occasion to 
use a towel shall have a clean, new, fresh paper 
towel. Thereby he is protected from being infected 
by anyone else, and what is equally important, he 
is protected from the misery of knowing that in 
some instance he has infected some one else. 

The crime of the roller or other general towel 
among a supposedly civilized group of persons is 
about ended. Hotels have discarded them. Homes 
see them no more; and schools are following suit. 
The weakminded of strong will who have asserted 
that because they could not see microbes or bacteria, 
there are no germ-carriers of disease have been 
forced into the background, and men and women 
of intelligence, who know the meaning and import 
of scientific truth, have gotten into control to their 
own good and that of their neighbors. : 

The paper towel is really a wide, perfectly clean 
blotter made by the mile in a great mill, and never 
touched by the human hand until the user takes it. 
His use of it destroys it. The cost is a mere trifle, 
it is less than that of washing a linen towel. 

Cities that adopt this towel will save many a 
day of school pupils’ time, now lost because measles 
or skin rash, or some other disease has been spread 
by the common towel. Occasionally, they will save 
a life, and frequently they will save much worry 
and labor and expense because of the care of sick 
children. 

A self-originated case of measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough or any other infectious or contagi- 
ous disease is unknown to scientific observers. 
Every kind of epidemic can be ended by strict ob- 
servance of the truths and methods of modern 
science. 

The principle that applies to the paper towel ap- 
plies as well to the thoroughly non-absorbent book 
cover. A hard clean new book cover put upon a 
loaned free school book every time that it changes 
hands from one pupil to another means aseptic 
protection from disease. 

Let a clothbound book be handled for months by 
the perspiring and frequently dirty hands of a child, 
let it be dropped more or less often by the child 
into the mud of the street or road, let it be rained 
upon several times, and the binding becomes a 
porous culture bed for every kind of germ. Nor 
is it unknown that children have wiped their noses 
or their mouths upon the backs of books. 

An infected book given indifferently to the 
delicate girl or to the vigorous boy may start a 
disease that will prove fatal. Medical experience 
knows no immunity when conditions are ripe, and 
the infection is thorough and strong. It is true that 
even a waterproof cover does not save the inner 
pages, but it helps against nine-tenths of the 


troubles. Perhaps there is not to be found any ab- 
solute and universal protection against infection, 
but this is no argument for not using every reason- 
able means of protection. 

The school that uses a sanitary paper towel and a 
sanitary book cover has made a fine start toward 
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really as complete sanitation as men know how to 
effect. Other means are thoroughly antiseptic 
washing of the floors, walls, desks and chairs; 
spraying the air daily, perfect ventilation with fresh 
air and as much sunlight as possible, and thorough 
disinfection when any dangerous disease appears. 
Schools that use these additional means are the 
ones that start with individual towels and clean 
book covers. 

We are not greatly interested in the economy of | 
paper towels and of good book covers. That is 
obvious, and it is considerable. But even if paper 
towels and good book covers represented more ex- 
pense, they should be afforded. 

We are carrying advertisements according to 
these views. We asked for them to fit this editorial. 
lf we cared to enter into personal matters, we could | 
show that officially the editors and the educational | 
directorate of this magazine have long advocated | 
and practised such scientific sanitation, individual 
and collective, as is here urged upon every reader. 
Teachers and principals need the protection as well 
as the pupils, but it should be advocated everywhere 
for the sake of the general welfare. 

A towel for every child every time he washes. 
And may he wash often! 

A new book cover for every child every time a 
book ts handed to him for his use. 

Let these be our watchwords. 








From Argenta, Arkansas, comes a new plan for 
school savings. A bank with stockholders has been 
formed. Each teacher has been assigned an equal 
number of shares to be bought by the pupils through 
savings of a cent or more at a time. A local bank 
cashier operates the resultant fund. This experi- 
ment is worth watching. Four per cent. intercst 
is paid. 


New York City is rapidly developing various 
phases of industrial art teaching in its high schools. 
Beside the well-known work in the Washington 
Irving High School, Manhattan, commercial and 
domestic art courses have been introduced in four 
other schools during the last year. 

For this reason, New York is actively seeking ad- 
ditional art teachers. Over one hundred teachers 
are now employed, and it is reported that there are 
six vacancies which will be filled as soon as teachers 
can be secured. 

A special examination for these vacancies in the 
art department has been called for March 23rd and 
24th, at the Board of Education, New York City. 
To inform candidates in regard to this test, an 
elaborate circular has been issued by the Board of 
Education which gives many details in regard to 
salaries, allowances for experience, and the scope 
of the examinations. 

The matter of salaries it is to be noted of the art 
teachers of New York City advance while doing 
satisfactory work to a maximum of $2,650. 

The circular of information can be secured by 
addressing Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art 
in High Schools, 500 Park Ave., New York City. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS WHERE BOTH ARE 
TO BLAME 

Every season the text-book companies distribute 
many thousands of new books as samples, hoping to 
receive orders or at least favorable recommenda- 
tions in return. These samples go to school 
superintendents, to others in authority in schools, 
to college and normal schools, professors of educa- 
tion, and to editors. It is safe to say that no text- 
book is ever printed of which at least two hundred 
copies are not at once. given away, and that the 
free distribution occasionally reaches at once upon 
publication three thousand copies. The expense to 
the publisher is the manufacturing cost of the book 
plus postage and clerical labor in handling. Usu- 
ally a postal-card or letter goes with the book. 
In launching a text-book, the publisher must face 
the costs of paper, ink, plates, binding, storage, 
free distribution, and overhead charges in pro- 
portion. 

Of course, his motive is profit, but if publishers 
should stop bringing out new books, the result would 
be most unfortunate to the cause of American public 
and private schools. 

But this practice brings two complaints. We 
hear the two sides of the matter. The publisher 
complains that many recipients of these books turn 
right around and sell them to second-hand dealers, 
who accumulate large numbers of the books in this 
way and then put them on the market, breaking the 
price of the books in the publisher’s hands. Such 
recipients, the publishers contend, are not personally 
the owners of these books, but are official custodians 
of them. They belong to the office and not to the 
man or woman in the office. 

The recipients complain that they get annually 
hundreds of books that they do not wish to have, 
some of them being too poor even to be given to 
the school libraries. They sell them to get rid of 
them. Some of the recipients deny that when they 
sell them, they take the money for their own use, 
but assert that they turn it over to the school funds. 

The publishers assert that they know many men 
who make a habit of writing to them for free-sample 
copies, and then selling such copies to the second- 
hand dealers. 

All the persons involved are telling the truth. 

In which state of affairs, we venture some definite 
suggestions, viz. : 

First, every publisher should keep a deadhead list 
of persons who get books only to sell them after- 
wards. It is easy enough to trace the names of 
all who do this kind of thing upon a scale of 
sufficient importance to make it worth while to 
notice them. 

Second, publishers should not keep sending books 
to those who have not sufficient courtesy to acknow- 
ledge their receipt. It may be set down as an axiom 
that the man who does not acknowledge the receipt 
of a book will never recommend its use, nor does 
he ever have enough influence to help secure its 
adoption by the legal control. 

Third, while, of course, there is always a chance 
that an unsought book may win the heart of the 
recipient, if we were book publishers, we would 
think hard whether it would not be a good plan, 
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immediately upon the publication of a new book, to 
send letters about it to leading schoolmen enclos- 
ing stamped cards for reply in case they wish to see 
it. Why force the book itself upon the attention 
of schoolmen? This plan would cost three cents 
postage as over against anywhere from fifteen cents 
to a dollar where the book, unheralded, is thrust up- 
on the probably unwilling attention of the recipient. 

So much for the suggestions to publishers. 

Now for the schoolmen. 

First, none of us should fail immediately upon 
the receipt of a book to let our friends know that we 
have it safe. It is not in the least necessary to say _ 
that we like it. 

Secend, when we do not like the book after ex- 
amination, it would be honorable to send a line to 
the publisher asking him whether or not he would 
prefer to have us return it to him. If it be objected 
that this takes nerve to show one’s hand, let it be 
replied that the ostrich that hides its head in the 
sand, thinking thereby to be wholly hidden, is of the 
same intellectual species as the man who supposes 
that book houses do not know what one thinks of 
their books. 

Third, when in doubt as to what we can do or 
are willing to do for the book, why not give it to 
the classroom teachers for their desks or book 
closets? Certainly, under no circumstances should 
one ever sell the books that he has received in this 
way whether for the public account or for one’s 
own pocket. 

Undoubtedly, the plans that we have proposed 
mean the taking of trouble upon each side. But the 
taking of trouble means the avoidance of the making 
of trouble or having trouble made for one. More 
than once, we have heard schoolmen of fair stand- 
ing roundly abused by the agents of book concerns 
for selling second-hand books; a reputation of this 
kind is unfortunate. 

This is a situation that needs reform. 

It has one additional unpleasant feature, the so- 
licitation by secondhand dealers of book lots from: 
schoolmen, the direct placing of temptation before 
them. We have heard it proposed that on sanitary 
grounds, dealing with bona fide secondhad books 
should be forbidden by law. How long the microbes 
of scarlet fever, of measles, of diphtheria, of ec- 
zema, of ringworm, of the grippe will live in dirty 
schoolbooks, we do not know; but a badly soiled 
book is unfit for the child’s use upon esthetic as well 
as upon sanitary grounds. 

The day is coming when by law a book once 
handed to a child shall be its property forever as 
much as a toothbrush. Even a public library with 
a circulation department is a confession not only of 
the general poverty but also of the failure as yet 
of the masses of the people to see the point of its 
existence, which is that the circulation department 
is the bridge between the days when only the elect 
could read and the days when all can read their 
own books. 

But long before that day arrives there will be an 
earlier day when sponging upon publishers for free 
books and being deluged by publishers with sam- 
ples for which one has no real use or care shall 
cease. 




















CAUSES OF THE PRESENT INTEREST IN 
EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 











Education in the Great Ages of History 


It has often been remarked that an excessive in- 
terest in education is evidence that the adults of a 
nation or of a community have no paramount con- 
cern appropriate to themselves. In the so-called 
“great ages” of war or of territorial extension, of 
discovery or of migration, of art or of letters, full- 
grown men and women do not generally give them- 
selves to teaching youth or to discussing how youth 
should be taught. It has also been remarked that 
periods of universal or nearly universal education 
have followed the “great ages’’ and preceded the 
fall of nations. In this view a system of education 
is an endeavor after the climax of greatness to 
prevent a catastrophe. As such, it is symptomatic 
of a fear of impending doom. 

The conspicuous instance is the nearly universal 
education throughout the Roman Empire from the 
days of Augustus Caesar until the end. Rarely has 
civilization seen so complete a system of educational 
institutions as then. They were supported both 
by private munificence and by grants from taxes or 
rents of public lands. Their courses extended from 
schools for small children to philosophy, law, medi- 
cine, oratory, drama, letters, and indeed to lectures 
and instruction in all the knowledge and culture of 
the times. Like all other civilized peoples, the 
Romans resorted to universal education as a means 
whereby, if possible, to solve the problem of the his- 
torical cycle of rise, spread, power, wealth and fall, 
a cycle seemingly inherent in humanity. America 
has but displayed the same motive and the same 
purpose in establishing kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, academies, seminaries, col- 
leges, universities, institutes, correspondence 
schools, normal schools, business colleges, and what 
not. The motive is patriotism. The purpose is to 
save the familiar civilization. 


Education in the Great Ages of Families 


Similarly it has been remarked of families that 
in their early period of rise, increase in numbers. 
acquisition of wealth and power, and of consequent 
social influence, they are not interested in the educa- 
tion of all the children. It is admitted that such 
families tolerate, and perhaps encourage, the edu- 
cation of some exceptional individuals, such as are 
not forthstepping and vigorous but are quiet and 
studious and reflective. Only when the shadows be- 
gin to fall, when the leaders of the family see that 
the decline is, if not near, at least discernible unless 
things turn for the better, does there arise a posi- 
tive concern for the education of every child. In 
the great days of the family, the energies of all must 
be given fully to the enterprises in action. It is 
sufficient stimulus to the awakening powers of the 
young of the family to watch the leaders and 


sufficient training for them to _ obey their 
elders. This disposition of families is so strong 
that often in these times it brings them into con- 
flict with the operation of universal compulsory at- 
tendance laws, themselves the outcome of the fears 
of the leaders of civilization that the social order 
will break down unless the youth are drilled in its 
ways and thoroughly informed as to its facts and 
principles. In this aspect, education as a social 
regimentation conflicts with education as the de- 
liverance of the powers of youth and as the supply- 
ing of its needs. 

In this second decade of the twentieth century 
in America, we are seeing once more the character- 
istic disposition of a numerous people when not 
aflame with some great issue or interest to turn 
to education in order to rear a worthy generation of 
successors. With no present heroes to fill the imag- 
ination of the young, and thereby to inspire them 
to high endeavor, the adults of the nation seem- 
ingly en masse have undertaken to direct education 
for an assumed social welfare and for the practical 
benefit of individuals. Were this a “great age,” the 
ablest of the men and women of the times would 
have given neither time nor personal interest to 
consider the education of youth. Yet what with 
our educational associations, our boards of univer- 
sity trustees and of public education, our philan- 
thropists and our legislatures in these days, he is 
indeed a rare man of public life or of large wealth 
or of high professional position who does not give 
much time to educational enterprises. As for the 
women of the period, were they deprived of the 
educational theme, they would lose thereby about a 
half of all the feminist ammunition. Were there 
some great issue or enterprise, such as slavery or 
secession, political revolution affecting government 
in its essentials, or religious belief in its funda- 
mentals, the present agitated concern of women in 
education as a social institution would necessarily 
and wisely disappear. A little interest in schooling 
as a personal affair alone would remain. 

Soldier Boys and High School Boys 

It is well known that the war of the Sixties was 
fought by armies of youth averaging scarcely 
eighteen years of age; hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers were but sixteen and seventeen years of 
age. They were, in other words, high school boys. 
We have, as a record of the war, the enlistment 
the same day in 1862 of a Connecticut high school 
principal and of fourteen of his boys. Their 
mothers and fathers were not concerned about their 
education but about the preservation of the Union, 
a deeper interest. 

The Greater Social Interests 

The conditions of the economic régime under the 

political control are such as not to invite the early 
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entrance of youth into economic service. Were the 
corporations to be torn apart, as they could be only 
by forbidding the continuance of artificially char- 
tered persons, and were the avenues of economic 
effort to be suddenly opened wide to all persons, as 
the noise of that cataclysm and its tempest and 
earthquake quieted, we should begin to see the sur- 
viving human beings all, old and young together, in 
conference by groups to discover and determine 
different uses for schoolhouses as churches, fac- 
tories, armories and homes, all of which accom- 
modate needs of greater interest to mankind than 
education. It was Dante who located in the third 
gulf of the eighth circle of Inferno those who can- 
not see the present because of too much looking to- 
ward the future; into that no man sees. Yet edu- 
cation is largely an effort to foresee the future. It 


; is the baleful phase of religion also that concerns 


itself overmuch with things to come. 
The Influence of Women Teachers 


We must not, however, suppose that all the pres- 
ent interest in education is futuristic; nor that all of 
it aims to save families from decline and civilization 
from perishing. Much of the interest is purely 
economic. At the present time, we have slightly 
over a half million teachers; of these three-fourths 
are women, of whom but a fraction of one per 
cent are married. Rural women teachers afford no 
economic and no social problem. Usually such a 
teacher is young; usually she is marriageable and 
does marry soon. In state upon state, the figures 
show that the rural teacher serves upon the average 
only two years or less. For the Union, the average 
is three years. But generally the city women teach- 
ers, who number above two hundred thousand, are 
spinsters averaging above thirty years of age. They 
constitute permanent forces in the social, and re- 
cently in the political, life of their communities. As 
bodies of persons, they may be relied upon every- 
where without exception as resistants to change, no 
matter what the change. There is no city or town 
in America where women teachers as a body wel- 
come and promote change. They are conservatives. 
Assuming that nine-tenths of them were marriage- 
able, and that nine-tenths of them represented a dis- 
tinctly high order of intellectual ability compared 
with women who do not teach, we have lost one 
hundred and eighty thousand homemakers and 
mothers and wives in order to have women school 
teachers. This means that we are losing fifty thou- 
sand desirable infants annually and keeping instead 
two hundred thousand, more or less, discontented 
feminists. To assert that America is too large to 
notice such factors in the social situation is to deny 
the doctrine that we are all members one with an- 
other. A human situation is a deal like a chemical 
compound in which a very small proportion of a 
different element makes a deal of difference in the 
resultant compound. There is many a rural district 
in which one-half the women have taught school for 
a term or so at some time in their early lives. To 
them school-teaching and education are but episodes 
in life. Because of their presence, school and home 
seem near together. But to-day, to the majority of 
city teachers, school-teaching is as final as taking the 
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veil; it is a life-work ; and they look upon it accord- 
ingly. Even the men who supervise and the few 
men remaining in city schools as teachers catch from 
the women teachers as by contagion their intense 
and serious view of teaching. To the woman teacher 
of the city, teaching is the substitute for marriage 
and home; to the man teacher, it has become in- 
fected with a similar sentimental importance. Yet 
teaching, properly considered, is only preparing for 
the real life where issues are at stake. The school 
is not that life. Nor in a profound sense can the 
school prepare directly for its most important sit- 
uations or for its crises. 


The Revolution of the Past Quarter Century 


Within the past twenty-five years so many 
changes have been wrought in the total of the edu- 
cational life of America as to amount to a revolu- 
tion. A few brief notes of such of these changes 
as are important will serve to bring the revolution 
into full view. Let us consider some of them in 
their order according to the educational hierarchy. 

The university has adopted as its own several 
schools hitherto of inferior rank and has made col- 
lege graduation a condition of admission to courses 
in law, medicine, theology and education. Thereby 
several practical sciences and arts have been recog- 
nized as of equal rank with philosophy and litera- 
ture contrary to all academic traditions and to 
the claims of literature and philosophy as the 
highest attainable planes of human _ thought. 
Strangely, as is likely to appear upon considera- 
tion, neither music nor painting, neither architecture 
nor drama is as yet accorded any real place 
in the educational scheme. Not one of these out- 
reaching efforts of the human spirits is so much 
as considered for parity with these other 
six subjects. No man in America has yet been made 
a doctor of philosophy for a great painting or a 
great opera. Nevertheless, the university is tying 
itself closer every year to the common life, even 
though in so doing sometimes it makes absurd con- 
nections. In consequence, though relative to popu- 
lation the attendants upon colleges and other higher 
institutions are but few—the total still being under 
one hundred and ninety thousand annually—the 
financial resources of higher education have re- 
cently grown wonderfully. 

We have heard much of the growth of high 
schools. That growth was one hundred and ten per 
cent in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
It has been over two hundred and fifty per cent in 
the last quarter century. There are now forty- 
two thousand high school teachers in America. Yet 
it is not the old high school that has been so aston- 
ishingly multiplied in this period. It is a new high 
school. Not only so, but this new high school has 
displaced in many communities the high school of 
1885. The old high school taught Greek, Latin, 
history, literature, English, algebra, geometry, 
physics and perhaps a year of French, a little musie 
and a little drawing. The new high school knows 
no Greek, makes Latin elective so that half of its 
students never pursue it, centers its force upon Eng- 
lish, retaining though seldom requiring the other 
subjects, and then teaches emphatically a host of 
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new subjects such as the trades, the technical sci- 
ences, commercial knowledge and skill, economics, 
ethics, household sanitation and housekeeping. 
There are now a dozen large high schools that have 
courses plainly designated as preparatory to home- 
making and motherhood. The modesty of a gen- 
eration ago would not have permitted any girls to 
take these courses, and yet to-day they are attended 
by thousands and diplomas are duly issued for their 
accomplishment. Yet statistics show that these 
graduates are no more likely to marry and make 
homes than are the graduates of other courses. 
Men professing to be educators gravely assert that 
there is as much intellectual discipline and ethical 
value in studying the chemistry of cookery as in 
studying the orations of Cicero against Catiline ; and 
he is a bold public school superintendent to-day 
who would dare flaunt in the face of prevailing 
public opinion any protest against the current sense 
of values. A public that counts cooking and type- 
writing equal with geometry or laboratory qualita- 
tive chemistry as evidence of sound and valuable 
scholarship is a revolutionized public; it may be 
right, but it certainly is new and different. 


The Upward Path to the University 

To these new high schools are now going not 
quite one million boys and girls, being about one in 
five of the total eligible by age to attend. Greatly 
as college entrance conditions have been enlarged 
and modified, greatly as the courses in college and 
after it have been varied and multiplied, it should 
not be inferred that this million is on the way to 
becoming university scholars. Nearly all the new 
high school courses are finalities that lead into the 
intellectual blind alleys, the economic cul-de-sacs, 
the social places with but one door that is both en- 
trance and exit. One gets out by backing out, for 
these alleys give no room even for turning around. 
One who pursues these final courses has no such 
sense of education as a journey up never-yet-scaled 
mountains, at every stage in the road a wider view, 
as a hard journey that is its own reward, as char- 
acterizes every true discipline. Mathematics end 
nowhere, history goes everywhere, pure science is 
exhaustless research, literature is never-ceasing 
thought upon life and character and conduct, art 
seeks an impossible perfection, philosophy is never 
satisfied, theology considers the infinite; and so we 
might review all the old disciplines, finding that 
everyone is an open invitation to keep traveling. It 
is not so with the new practical subjects of the high 
school, which seek immediate ends. 

The transformation of the high schools has been 
due to the entrance of modern democracy into the 
control of education. Lay boards of education have 
succeeded the trustees of academies as the moulders 
of early secondary education. What was apparently 
only a change of form was in reality a change in 
substance. The old academies, now almost extinct, 
were in truth controlled by their principals, who 
were usually ripe classical scholars. Among the 
trustees, there were always the graduates of acad- 
emies and colleges, and almost always one or more 
ministers, one or more lawyers of standing, and one 
or more physicians. Our lay boards of education 
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are of a different ilk. Their members are usually 
small business men with an occasional young lawyer. 
The presence of a soundly trained physician, of a 
minister, of a successful lawyer, even of a really 
great business man is unusual. Editors, journalists 
and men of letters may serve upon the boards of 
trustees of universities. They are almost unknown 
upon the boards that control our city school systems. 
And the high school responds accordingly. To be 
a successful high school principal to-day a man 
must be, unless he is a positive genius and free from 
all rules, first of all, of a naturally subordinate 
character, glad to serve the higher school authori- 
ties; next, he must be of a popular nature, cheer- 
ful, interested in many things and in many persons, 
and uncritical lest he be led to suggesting definite 
character-progress in the students; and, third, he 
must be a prompt executive. In other terms, he 
must be, in order to get and hold his place, of the 
type of business man that succeeds as a salesman 
or office-manager, and distinctly not of the type of 
college professor or old-time academy principal. He 
is a man of multitudinous small affairs, with no 
voice as to principles and with no power as to pol- 
icies. The successful high school principals in our 
cities are often men of much personal charm, of 
great ingenuity in devices, and of such industry as 
would have brought to them large rewards in the 
service of corporations; but they have no time or 
opportunity or public demand upon them for schol- 
arship, which the best of them deeply regret. 


The Conservative Elementary School 


The same kind of change that has been effected 
in the high school situation by developing a new 
high school is beginning to appear in the elementary 
school. The three R’s, reading, writing and arith- 
metic, themselves undergoing transformations that 
make them unrecognizable by men of the older gen- 
eration, are relegated’ to second place that a great 
variety of other subjects may be introduced. Here 
the reforms are only beginning; and many cities 
know nothing or but little of them. In other cities, 
however, the transformation is complete. Lest the 
avoidance of particulars be a cause of misunder- 
standing of the generalization, it may be cited that 
of large cities in America perhaps Los Angeles is 
the one that most differs from the traditional 
régime, while such cities as Baltimore and Indian- 
apolis are sticking pretty closely to the past. All 
the great cities are in process of revolution, con- 
spicuously New York itself. Even careful Phila- 
delphia is already somewhat affected. 

The reforms have been delayed in the elementary 
schools for several reasons. Of these one has been 
the sheer necessity of teaching hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of immigrants the English lan- 
guage. It is not possible to teach the subjects of 
the curriculum through any other medium because 
the variety of languages in American city class- 
rooms is too great. By the methods that prevail, it 
is necessary to devote at least four or five years to 
language teaching; and by the time the boy or girl 
knows English, being well-grown, usually he or she 
is ready for working-papers. Another reason why 


the primary classes have not been completely won 
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from the traditional subjects is because the teaching 
of the new subjects costs vastly more money. Sci- 
ence, even in the form of nature-study, drawing and 
art, hand-crafts of many kinds, music, dramatics, 
athletics, motion-pictures, phonographs, stereoscopes 
—all these cost a deal to install and to operate. A 
third reason why the revolution is by no means 
yet accomplished in the elementary school is be- 
cause of the resistance of the women teachers. Let 
it be remembered that a city of a hundred thousand 
population may have one hundred high school 
teachers, seldom more, but in the same city there 
will be at least five times as many elementary teach- 
ers. It is a fact that might be fully explained, 
were the explanation profitable, that high school 
teachers average younger and less conservative than 
the elementary teachers of a city. Being much less 
numerous, they have correspondingly less influence 
in local politics. Being far longer schooled, they 
are free to move from city to city, and are appar- 
ently progressive. But the most important differ- 
ence is that the high school teachers are usually 
from one-fourth to one-third men and the rest 
women, while, except as principals and occasionally 
as eighth or other high grade teachers, no men are 
serving in our elementary schools. 


Education of Two Kinds 


It is in the higher elementary grades, where there 
are some men and where some of the women are 
college graduates rather than graduates simply of 
city training courses of a year or two, that the re- 
forms are sometimes rampant. There is a strong 
movement to differentiate the pupils of the upper 
grammar or elementary school grades into two 
groups, one for high school preparation, the other 
for immediate preparation for the trades. It is 
asserted that as the pupils grow older they become 
more and more diverse, though scientific investiga- 
tion appears to prove the exact contrary. But the 
assertion serves as the basis of an argument, which 
is all that the reformers need. 

In the higher grades of the reforming cities are 
offered many courses that are but epitomes of the 
courses again offered in high school, such as cook- 
ery, millinery, sewing, household sanitation, book- 
keeping, physics, physical geography, gymnastics, 
elocution, dramatics, current events, music, includ- 
ing voice culture. In short, because the pupils are 
too young to enter into the world, the world in 
miniature is brought into the school. Caricature 
of life seems to many inevitably to result. 

In the rural schools of entire states, such as 
Ohio and Wisconsin, agriculture is now being 
taught in many forms, and many of the new sub- 
jects already outlined are being introduced. 

Two other reforms affect the smallest children 
who can go to school. One is the kindergarten, 
widely known. There are now nine thousand kin- 
dergartners in American public schools, teaching 
twelve times as many children of from four to 
seven years daily. It is a safe prediction that 
within a quarter century this number of teachers 
will have grown to forty or fifty thousand, with 
some half million children under their guidance. 
The kindergarten child takes eagerly to manual 
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and scientific work; he is expfessive rather than 
reflective. In consequence, as the number of. kin- 
dergarten graduates—if so dignified a term may. be 
used of such small persons—increases in the pri- 
mary grades, the tendency to move away from lit- 
erature and grammar, from history and geography, 
from spelling and book-science, will accomplish its 
purpose of making these the electives and the new 
motor-subjects the constants of elementary educa- 
tion. 

A second reform comes on apace. The titular 
leader of it is the modern Froebel, the Italian 
Madame Montessori, who preaches the suppression 
of the teachers and the spontaneous development 
of the children. This reform runs upon all fours 
with all the rest of the modern innovations. 

The past year we have spent above five hundred 
millions of dollars upon education, perhaps four 
and surely three per cent of the total produced 
wealth of our people. Whether this is too much or 
still too little—it is more than twice the amount 
spent in 1902—it is an amount that even a great 
and a rich people feels. The reformers present 
plans calling for several times as much. Already 
one state has made attendance at school compulsory 
until eighteen years of age, and two other states, 
Ohio and Massachusetts, are not much behind 
Idaho. The proposition is being baldly advanced 
by educational leaders that teachers shall deter- 
mine when a boy or girl is educated up to his 
normal and ready to leave school, proposing to 
keep children in school, if need be, until actually 
of legal age. This reform would at least double 
the present costs of education. 

In a general way, such is the evidence that the 
age is child-conscious at the very time when mar- 
riage rate and birth rate are both declining for 
every racial element of our population and when 
it has become apparent that, from causes still ob- 
scure, native reproduction in America is at a stand- 
still. This child-consciousness is but a part of the 
race-consciousness and of that total self-conscious- 
ness which characterizes the times. The prevalent 
morbid sex-consciousness is of the same strain. It is 
perhaps not a disease, but it certainly is a symptom 
of a recognizable stage of national life. Historically 
in western civilization it has always presaged the 
decline of population, the appearance of luxury and 
the day when the ideas for which the nations has 
stood are released from the nation itself and passed 
on to some other people of more primitive vigor, 
nearer to the struggle of existence, nearer to the 
soil, less sophisticated and less anxious. 

Since perhaps there is no disease, there may be 
no remedy. The hands of the clock of time travel 
forward, and there is no setting of them back. 
We may feel, as some surely do, that in all this 
revolution there is a spirit of a fine materialism 
at work all the more dangerous because it is 
so fine. It is a materialism that says, “In order 
to have life, we must have meat first.” It has 
the appearance at least of a topsy-turvyism 
that considers materials before it plans the 
hotise, that fixes stages in a journey before it ap- 
points the goal, that lives from hand to mouth, 
indifferent for what it lives. 
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The Ideas of the Revolution 


But the appearance is deceitful and misleading. 
Behind the revolution are several ideas of com- 
pelling power. With these ideas the traditionalists 
must reckon, and against them the reactionaries 
must fight. 

The first of these ideas is that of sheer funda- 
mental democracy, and it means that everyone must 
work for his living. Every boy and every girl be- 
fore leaving schcol must know some means of liveli- 
hood, must have some trade or service of economic 
value. The revolution has not gone far enough 
yet to attain this ideal, but it aims at nothing less 
than doing away with idleness, either in poverty 
and ignorance or in wealth and arrogance. All 
these new subjects have one or another relation to 
this idea of economic serviceability. There shall 
be no leisure classes or class, high or low. 

The second of the ideas within the revolution 
is the old pedagogic idea that, “What one wishes 
in the adults, one must put into the children.” 
Since “the child is the father of the youth and 
the grandfather of the man,” instruct the child 
and the youth in the way the man should go. With 
this idea developed into the proposition that a 
nation can be formed at will by the education of 
the youth according to that will, the teacher be- 
comes a social engineer, a builder of communities 
and nation. He decides how many or how few 
shall follow each occupation. 

The third of the ideas within the revolution is 
that every child is an individual and should be edu- 
cated according to his individuality in order that 
he may render to his people the peculiar service 
for which he was born. Hence the great variety 
of courses offered in the reformed schools; hence 
the enriched and, so say some, the overcrowded 
curriculum. Social regimentation in school must 
give place, say the innovators, to individual edu- 
cation. When there appears to some a contradiction 
between this idea and that of making a nation at 
will, the reply is that most children have a variety 
of possibilities so that there is opportunity of ad- 
justing the natural child to the existing environment 
without really offending his nature, as unquestion- 
ably often occurs now. 

A fourth great idea helps to move the revolution ; 
science, which cares for truth, and technical indus- 
try, which is the supreme triumph of the present 
stage of history, are really more worthy of the esteem 
of mankind than the pure abstract ideas, the primi- 
tive instincts and the cultured sentiments out of 
which philosophy and literature have grown. There- 
fore, they constitute a far nobler body of material 
to use for the information and the training of 
children and youth in courses of study than philos- 
ophy and literature ever could supply. 


The Truth of These Ideas 


It would be easy to challenge each of these ideas. 
It may be that sheer equalitarian democracy is 
false to human nature and that a leisure class has 
indispensable functions to perform. It may be that 
giving the child some definite trade is the sure 
way to prevent his ever following that trade upon 
the physiological principle that early use exhausts 
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the brain centers involved and upon the psycho- 
logical principle that interest satisfied dies. It may 

e that by centuries we are too slightly advanced 
in science, especially in the science of individual 
human nature, to know enough about different chil- 
dren to be able to prescribe what is best for them. 
It may even be that we have too little ethical under- 
standing of the meaning of life to be able to pre- 
scribe the careers for any persons. Perhaps luck 
and laisses faire are wiser than the deliberate judg- 
ments of men. And it may be that science and 
technical industry, closely considered, are frail re- 
liances for the guidance of education compared 
with the wisdom and goodness of the seers and 
prophets, the poets and artists who have made 
literature and philosophy and have written with 
the pen of fate their records of the history of man- 
kind. All these challenges may be defensible and 
unanswerable ; but these considerations avail naught 
in the presence of the fact that a great majority 
of American citizens to-day believe in the educa- 
tional revolution because they believe in these ideas. 
A belief, a hard belief, a faith is as effective, while 
it lasts, as a truth; it is a fact with which the 
intelligent reckon as part of the cosmic weather. 
But the truth is effective forever. 

The censures of critics but sharpen the purpose 
of the leaders of the reforms to proceed to the 
issue. The protests of taxpayers but emphasize 
the assertions by the lay-backers of the directing 
educators that the old education was aristocratic 
and beneficial to the privileged. The doubts, usually 
but timidly expressed, of parents educated in the 
old ways, their fears lest their boys and girls are 
growing up without proper orientation to the major 
problems of mankind, which are expressed in the 
ideal virtues—temperance, justice, truth, courage, 
honor, righteousness, wisdom, love, faith, charity 
—but with exaggerated ideas of the importance of 
food, clothing, comfort, happiness, property, these 
doubts and these fears sometimes formidably ex- 
pressed in the suggestion that the whole trouble is 
due to barbarians trying to operate a machinery of 
culture really beyond their intellectual powers but 
strengthen the determination of the new leaders to 
see the thing through. 

The battles of the reformers have been won, 
but they have not yet gathered up all the fruits 
of victory. There may be a few skirmishes yet 
to be fought before the old order in education is 
utterly overthrown. But progressive education, the 
cities and the states that are growing in wealth 
and by immigration in population, and the demo- 
cratic régime are all with one accord, in one spirit, 
marching together in equal step along a common 
road. Whether that road leads up or down future 
ages, not the men of to-day, will know and report. 





Lincoln, Neb., is one of the cities recently revolutionized 
in school house accommodations and courses of study. It 
is now one of the leading school cities of the country. Fred 
M. Hunter is superintendent. The newspapers are giv- 
ing much publicity to the new ideas. 


Cornell University men assert that now the freshmen are 
“pampered” instead of “hazed.” Which kind of horse 
drives best, one broken or one petted into harness? 
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TEACHER AND SUPERINTENDENT—A 
DIALOGUE 


Personae.—Middle-Age Teacher of Grammar 
Grade, hereinafter known as Miss Mat. 
Advanced City Educator, hereinafter known 
as Doctor Ace. 
Place.—A Sixth Grade School Room. 
Time.—Friday afternoon in May after school. 


Doctor Ace (standing): Miss Mat, I’ve just 
come in to have a conversation with you about the 
work in this room. 

Miss Mat (also standing): Don’t you like my 
work? I’ve felt for some time that you didn’t like 
it. And I’m so discouraged. It has been such a poor 
class this year. Why, at least three of the boys will 
never make their grades. Then you have been here 
only four times all the year. I knew you thought 
things were going wrong. 

Doctor Ace: I think you are mistaken. (Draw- 
ing memoranda from pocket.) My records show 
that I have made seven calls. No, I have made notes 
that show that I have thought you were making 
quite satisfactory progress here. But I wish to talk 
the case over scientifically. (Seating himself at a 
pupil’s desk. Miss Mat sits down in the chair at 
the teacher's desk.) The time has come when we 
who try to be educators should be scientific. 

Miss Mat: And it’s Friday afternoon. Oh, I just 
know that I shall have a miserable time trying to 
rest over Sunday. 

Doctor Ace: That’s partly it. There is never 
any right time for a school superintendent to talk 
with a teacher. If he tries Monday, the teacher feels 
badly next day in class with the pupils. If he tries 
Friday, she has a headache on Saturday when she 
should be resting. 

Miss Mat (to a boy in back seat, who has been 
kept after school): You can go now, John. I hope 
you got all that work finished. Remember always 
after this to do your home work. (Boy departs, 
mutterimg: Ain’t got no place at home to do home 
work. I’d like to see old Jane doing home work her- 
self in a place with three rooms and seven children 
beside Paw and Maw.) 

Doctor Ace (as boy slinks out of door, looking 


back at the pair of adults from the corner of his left” 


eye.) Besides, there is never any place to talk with 
a teacher. I suppose that boy will go home and say 
that we were courting or flirting up here. We can- 
not talk in the main office lest callers report that you 
are pulling some wire on the superintendent, or he is 
reprimanding you. No superintendent can call upon 
a teacher at her own home. The principal’s office 
at the school is even a worse place than anywhere 
else. 

Miss Mat: 
talk to the teachers. 
what he wanted. 

Doctor Ace: That made him remote and un- 
popular. Now, my plan is to get up a printed form 
with blanks to be filled out. 

Miss Mat: We'd hate to be marked and rated like 
merchandise or prisoners in a penitentiary. Have 
you ever talked with any other teachers? No? 
Why do you (angrily) begin with me? 


Our last superintendent never did 
He just told the principals 
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Doctor Ace: Well, I’m going to tell you. I’ve 
been ‘here three years now. Of all the hundred 
teachers whom I have here, I made up my mind 
that you would be the most reasonable. 

Miss Mat (brightening considerably): Why? 

Doctor Ace: You are healthy. You have man- 
aged to get some experience without becoming en- 
tirely the victim of your work. You impress me 
as having common sense. 

Miss Mat: Oh! 

Doctor Ace: Here is the full record. It took 
me four evenings until midnight to draw it up. 
(Spreading out several sheets.) Here is the set of 
observations reduced to statistics: 

Frankford School, Grade VI, Miss Mat, Teacher. 

Salary, $720 a year. Average attendance, 40. 

Average cost of tuition by Miss Mat, per pupil, 
$18. 

Average cost of tuition by specialists per pupil, 
$6.16. (Pauses to explain that this calculation took 
a tremendous lot of time and is only half completed 
im details now.) 

Average cost of supervision by principal per pu- 
pil, $2.25. 

Average cost of supervision by superintendent, 
etc., $0.71. 

Average cost all other overhead, not including 
maintenance, $0.39. 

Average cost maintenance of plant per pupil, 
$3.29. (Again pauses to explain.) 

Miss Mat: What is the good of all that? 

Doctor Ace: Why, I have scarcely begun. Let 
me get the figures themselves before you. In this 
city, the average man who has children is lucky to 
get on the average $2.00 a day for 300 days a year. 
That boy’s father really puts in probably nine whole 
days a year to equal simply the cost of his tuition 
by you; a whole day to equal the supervision of Mr. 
Alden, the principal ; three hours to equal what little 
supervision I can give; and nearly two days every 
year to equal the overhead expenses of this school 
system. Every other boy’s and every other girl’s 
father or mother or both do the same. 

Miss Mat: There are mighty few taxpayers in 
my class. 

Doctor Ace: Taxpayers or not, it’s all the same. 
The rest of the people of this city produce what we 
teachers get. I’m just trying to work out the 
balance sheet, to be fair with them. 

Miss Mat: I suppose you are going to say that 
we women teachers ought not to have money to 
pay ten dollars for a fur muff in winter because the 
poor mothers must dress in calico or gingham all 
winter. 

Doctor Ace: I hadn’t thought of that. (She 
raises a hand, as of disbelief.) No, really, I was 
thinking of the other side of the matter, not ex- 
penditures, simply relative incomes. But let me 
proceed. (Takes up another sheet.) Here is the 
way your instruction works out. (At this juncture, 
another teacher, a tall, thin woman, quite unlike 
Miss Mat, comes to the door and calls out, “Good 
bye. I’ll not wait any longer. Get around to that 
store if you can by five o'clock to help me match 
that silk. And anyway remember the bridge to- 
night at the Tomkinses.’ Prances off, not even 
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Speaking to the superintendent.) I’m sorry I’m de- 
taining you. 

Miss Mat: She’ll go and tell every last woman 
on the staff that you and I were in close consulta- 
tion: Be sure to leave me a memorandum of 
severe criticism. That is my only hope with her. 

Doctor Ace: It is horrid. It makes me hate the 
school superintendency. 

Miss Mat: Why, you get $3,000 a year and have 
only a wife and one daughter to support, while I get 
only $720 and have a mother on my hands. You 
men are lucky. 

Doctor Ace: Of course, I knew before I came 
here that you were a good, hard-working, kind- 
hearted woman. But you don’t know my situation. 
I also have a mother to whom I send money every 
month. I did my last postgraduate work only four 
years ago. It cost nearly $2,000. I haven’t paid it 
all back yet, for I had to borrow most of it. But 
let us not stop to compare any more. I know that 
you are underpaid. 

Miss Mat: I should say so. Here I am 42 years 
old, and I’ve been teaching 21 years. It is the 
solemn truth; I have only $126 in the savings bank 
after all these years. 

Doctor Ace (notices some gray hairs upon her 
head and thinks—can she work twenty-one years 
more? Aloud): Here are some more figures: 

Arithmetic, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher +, $1.80. 

Language, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher =, $1.80. 

Reading, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher + +, $1.50. 

Spelling, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher =, $1.00. 

Writing, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher, + +, $1.00. 

Geography, per ,upil per year, value of work by 
teacher =, $1.50. 

History, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher +, $1.50. 

Physiology, per 
teacher, — —, $0. 

Music, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher — —, $0.90. 

Drawing, per pupil per year, value of work by 
teacher +, $1.20. 

Physical Culture, per pupil per year, value of work 
by teacher + +, $0.90. 

School Discipline, per pupil per year, value of 
work by teacher ++, $1.50. 

Clerical Work, per pupil per year, value of work 
by teacher +, $0.90. 

Time in Teachers’ Meetings, per pupil per year, 
value of work by teacher =, $0.30. 

Current Events, per pupil per year, value of work 
by teacher —, $0.90. 

Ethical Instruction, per pupil per year, value of 
work by teacher +, $1.00. Total, $18.00. 

I’ve heard a lot about the time-element in the 
school program. What I’ve been figuring is the 
money-element. 

Miss Mat: Those figures and plusses and minus- 
ses overwhelm me. (Janitor steps in. “Can't you go 
somewhere else? It’s five o'clock. I got here at five 
this morning. Time for me to lock up.”) Sav, Mr. 


pupil per year, value of work by 
0. 
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Peterson, please dust my desk carefully Monday 
morning. You are so helpful to all of us teachers. 
But last Monday you forgot. (Janitor vanishes. ) 
Doctor Ace, what is double minus teaching in music 
and physiology? I try so hard in those very sub- 
jects. 

Doctor Ace: I'll clear out now and talk about 
that in my next general teachers’ meeting. (Pauses. 
Writes a memorandum—“Miss Mat. Please do not 
detain any boy for homework. Your blackboard was 
in bad shape, wasn’t it? I was pleased to see that 
there was no litter of papers on the floor after school. 
The written papers of the child at this desk were 
careless and smudgy. A. C. E., Supt.”) 

(Hands this paper to her.) That is a roast 
enough. Really, I do like your vigor in the class 
instruction. (Departs with speed.) 

Miss Mat (to janitor in doorway): He’s a good 
superintendent, that Doctor Ace is. But do you 
know what he has been telling me? Yes? You over- 
heard? Well, he’s got reform on his mind, and that 
means a lot more of work for us teachers. Can’t use 
old note books on him. 

Doctor Ace (getting out of front door of school- 
house two minutes ahead of Miss Mat): It costs 
about $6.00 a year to teach all the English to a 
foreign boy in that woman’s room; but it costs $6.20 
to teach Latin to the average pupil in the high school. 
I’ve got to work upon that. And ethical instruction, 
well, well! 





Maria Montessori says that sex-hygiene should not be 
taught until the period when its facts may be balanced by 
corresponding ethical controls. There is a time for all 
things. 

It is alleged that various school book publishers have re- 
duced their discounts from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. If 
true, there is trouble ahead. 


STANDARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

“Our age makes standards imperative,” declares 
Dr. George Edwin MacLean, formerly president of 
the State University of Iowa, in a bulletin just issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education. Dr. 
MacLean points out how the same need that has led 
to standard gage for railway tracks and a common 
monetary basis applies to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In the case of the universities, “the world-wide 
interchange of thought, exchange of scholars, and 
migration of students” have inevitably created the 
demand for recognized standards. 

Dr. MacLean attempts to portray the standards of 
American higher education as they have been and as 
they are. After tracing the significant changes that 
have taken place in American college standards from 
colonial days down through the battle over the elec- 
tive system, he discusses the present standards of 
collegiate departments in the United States; 
standards of theological schools, medical school, law 
schools, schools of engineering, dental schools, 
schools of pharmacy, schools of fine arts and music, 
and universities in general. 

In his summary Dr. MacLean suggests that the in- 
creasingly high professional standards, which make 
the American graduate 26 or 27 years old in be- 
ginning the practice of his profession, form an im- 
portant point in the demand for a complete re- 
organization of the educational system. 
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SELF-DIRECTED TEACHING 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 
Copyright, 1914, by William E. Chancellor; all rights reserved. 











[This is the second of a series of ten sections of a pro- 
posed book of pedagogy for teachers’ reading circles, for 
normal courses in high schools, for schools of education, 
} and for professional and public libraries. The first sec- 
tion discussed the relation of pedagogy to education; 2, the 
aims of pedagogy; 3, the hierarchy of the virtues; 4, the 
school virtues; 5, the hierarchy of the skills; 6, the school 
arts; and, 7, the use and the work of pedagogy. Ten ex- 
ercises were suggested. } 


8. The Subjects, the Methods and the Means of 
Pedagogy.— The direct subjects of pedagogy are 
the pupils themselves. They are to be changed from 
what they are and to be prevented from becoming 
what they naturally would become; and they are to 
be fashioned into something else. The methods of 
pedagogy are instruction in facts and in principles, 
training in habits, inspiring with ideals, strengthen- 
ing and developing in body, and bringing into social 
relations. The means of pedagogy are books and 
courses of study, equipment and apparatus, school- 
houses, playgrounds and whatever else assists in 
carrying out the aims of pedagogy. We may indeed 
consider pedagogy from many other points of view 
and analyze it in many other ways. But none is 
more profitable than the first viewpoint, the pupil 
himself who is the subject of pedagogy, from whom 
the teacher demands not only outward obedience 
but also whole-hearted conformity to his instruction. 

No one is likely to become, according to modern 
standards, a successful teacher who does not per- 
ceive that the subjects of education are the pupils 
rather than the books and the courses of study. 
The important question to ask of the teacher is by 
no means, “What subject do you teach,—Latin or 
history, fifth grade or kindergarten?” But the im- 
portant question is, “Whom do you teach,—small 
children or college students, boys or girls, native 
Americans or foreigners, the well-to-do or the poor, 
city or country pupils?” This question is important 
because it is always the duty of the teacher to change 
the character and the conduct of the pupils for the 
better. This topic will be considered in detail at 
length in a later part of this book. 

Exercise 11. What are some of the differences in deal- 
ing with wise pedagogy between a class composed of 
thirty-four children, in a prosperous farming district, aged 
from five to twelve years and of each sex, and a class com- 
posed of forty boys and girls in a typical small mining 
town, who are from twelve to fifteen years of age, all in 
a sixth grade? Give only the obvious differences. 

Exercise 12. Discuss the material and tangible means of 
pedagogy in the school best known to you. 

Exercise 13. Why does a poor teacher need ample pe- 
dagogical material? 

Exercise 14. Why does a good teacher always desire the 
best pedagogical material and enough of it? 

Exercise 15. In your own school, in what respects would 
you have been better educated if the pedagogical means 
available to your teachers had been better? 

9. The Aims of the Methods of Pedagogy.— 
The ultimate aim of education is to estzhtisnh, the 
person in wisdom, in goodness, and 14. industry. 
The aim of pedagogy is to enable education to re- 





alize its aim. Education is remote, abstract, ulti- 
mate, ideal; pedagogy is immediate, concrete, prac- 
tical. Pedagogy aims to change thought and conduct 
here and now. In the end, as thought and conduct 
change, character changes for better, or for worse ; 
wisdom or folly grows; industry or idleness is es- 
tablished. Whatever method pedagogy may adopt 
is always aimed, or should be aimed, to secure defi- 
nite results as soon as may reasonably be anticipated. 
There is no such thing possible as_hit-or-miss, 
happy-go-lucky, haphazard yet good pedagogy; 
there never was a good school whose teacher had 
no definite aims. If there is one person on earth 
who should know his own mind, should have a plan, 
should understand his own purposes every minute, 
that person is the school teacher. Whatever is done 
or said by the teacher to keep pupils should have 
a purpose. 

The aims of pedagogy are to change the ideas of 
the pupils and to establish their habits; to fill their 
minds with facts, to make ideals seem worth while 
to them, to enable them to control and to direct 
their actions and conduct. At first thought, it may 
seem strange, that the beginning of pedagogy is to 
change the ideas of the pupils; but reflection will 
show that this is what teachers do. Nearly all the 
ideas of boys and girls are either mistaken or inade- 
quate. This appears in a thousand ways. What 
school pupil of even ten years of age has any ade- 
quate idea of the value of a thousand dollars? 
What school pupil of similar age knows anything 
correct regarding the duties of the President or of 
the Governor? Of ten boys who saw a ball game, 
how many can definitely and truthfully report what 
their eyes really saw? Children live in a world of 
illusion and of misunderstanding. They remember 
incorrectly because they never really perceived and 
understood what happened. They know too little to 
understand. The first time that one sees a football 
game, one cannot understand the plays. 

Exercise 16. Make a list of situations or of things that 
at first were entirely misunderstood, and respecting which 
all or nearly all one’s ideas had to be changed before one 
knew the truth. 

Exercise 17. John is a big boy, fifteen years of age, in 
a rural school, able to do only the work appropriate to 
a twelve-year old boy. He is unruly and unpleasant. One 
of his habits is to leave his seat and wander around the 
room at his own pleasure. Show why the teacher should 
not say anything or do anything respecting this bad habit 
until he knows exactly why he says or does it. 

10. What Self-direction Is.—Self-activity, self- 
control and self-direction are three stages in an up- 
ward path of character-progress. Self-activity 
proceeds either from ideas or from impulses. At 
one time, one thinks of something and acts accord- 
ing to the thought. At another, one acts from sheer 
energy displaying itself in an impulse. The discov- 
ery, the recognition and the interpretation of this 
second kind of self-zctivity are transforming both 
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educational theory and pedagogical practice. For 
thirty centuries, some men in every generation have 
known that spontaneous’ action often proceeds ac- 
cording to an idea in the mind of the actor. But 
not until recently have men ceased to assert that ac- 
tions always contain ideas. In consequence, hitherto 
they have ascribed purposes to many an innocent or 
thoughtless act in no sense containing any idea. 
Pure impulse is the expression of mere surplus ner- 
vous energy ; it is a direct overflow of power from 
food and air above the internal needs of the body. 
Food and air may be so transformed by what is 
called the physical and chemical metabolism of the 
body as to create energy above the supplies required 
to replace the waste of life itself. Strong, continu- 
ous, impulsive action indicates health; but in many 
instances, it does not indicate developed intelligence. 

A man or woman from sheer health and good 
spirits may do and say many things in a school- 
room; and yet neither exemplify nor express any 
ideas. The actions and words may all be impulsive 
and thoughtless. Such teaching is active enough. 
Indeed, it is self-active. But it is not self-con- 
trolled. Such persons say whatever comes into their 
heads. In their lives, they cause many things to 
happen; but they do not organize their lives upon 
principles. 

Self-control means inhibiting or checking impul- 
ses until one knows to what they lead and then 
acting or refusing to act according to whether one 
approves or disapproves their nature and probable 
(or certain) results. Besides this consideration of 
one’s own impulses, self-control includes also con- 
sideration of the orders or suggestions of others 
respecting one’s own action. The fully self-con- 
trolled are free. They do what they consider right 
or wise; and they refrain from doing or decline to 
do what they consider wrong or foolish. Unless 
one who is employed by others fully approves of 
their orders and suggestions, such a one is not fully 
self-controlled. Seldom, indeed, do the employers 
of teachers care to prescribe their pedagogical 
methods, and so far at least, teachers, though em- 
ployed by the public, are self-controlled and free. 

Self-direction is a much higher affair. One who 
has reached this stage plans his action, understands 
his purposes, and carries them out, or at least con- 
sistently endeavors to do so, in freedom. Such self- 
direction must be carefully and wholly discriminated 
from mere self-activity. To do what one pleases, 
when and where and in whatever way one pleases, is 
not self-direction at all; it is mere self-activity from 
unregulated impulses. But to do what one considers 
wise and right, to decide the suitable time for doing 
this, 1o decide also the suitable place, to choose or 
to devise a method likely to bring success; this is 
self-direction. 

To it there are several essentials. One essential 
to self-direction is forethought. Another is knowl- 
edge of pertinent facts and conditions, that is, 
*“knowing what one is about.’’ A third essential to 
self-direction is self-understanding; no wise man 
undertakes what he knows he is incapable of per- 
forming. A fourth essential is ability to, proceed 
according to intentions and purposes. We' call: this 
“will-power”; it is the mental powet ‘to keep an 
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idea, or several ideas, steadily in view and to pur- 
sue them. This ability to carry out, or to endeavor 
to carry out, fixed purposes includes self-control, 
which is the ability to reject the orders or sugges- 
tions of others and to check one’s own impulses. 
Running hither and yon according to caprice, pur- 
suing this or that according to whim, doing this or 
that according to the will or wish of some one else; 
all this is incompatible with self-direction. 

Exercise 17. A boy walking along a road to school sud- 
denly stops and calls out to his companions,—“We'll be 
late. Let’s go swimming!” What grade and kind of ac- 
tion does this represent? 


Exercise 18. A girl fourteen years old goes to a store, 
buys some dress goods, and a pattern, and takes them 
home for her mother to make a dress. By varying other 
conditions, show how this conduct might represent (1) 
action from an idea of her own; or (2) self-control; or 


(3) self-direction. 
Exercise 19. Discuss personal situations that make it 
clear why forethought is essential to self-direction. 

11. What Self-directed Teaching Is.—To be- 
come a fully self-directed teacher is a lifework. 
Indeed it can be said of but few men that they were 
able to live, even toward the end of their days, self- 
directed lives. Unavoidably, in early life, most of 
what most of us do is done either under orders from 
others (or by their suggestion) or from our own 
impulses and more or less accidentally. In a sense, 
life is a process of acquiring both the power and 
the opportunity of self-direction. And yet self- 
directed teaching, which is the only good kind of 
teaching, may begin with the first day that one 
enters the schoolroom to teach. Not all of the in- 
struction and discipline will be given that first day 
according to plan and to method, but some of it 
can be so given; and thereafter, throughout one’s 
teaching career, one may go on growing in the 
power of self-directed teaching. Upon the first day 
in school, most of the teaching will be from impulse 
and caprice, in the spirit of “anything to get 
through” ; some of it will be according to the memo- 
rized directions and suggestions of one’s own teach- 
ers ; but some of it can be according to the deliberate 
choice and plan even of a beginner. 

In order to set clearly in mind what self-directed 
teaching is, it is convenient to break up the day’s 
work of the schoolroom into its several chronologi- 
cal parts, and to think of them as a collection of 
comparative items. The day’s work consits of these 
parts, viz: 

1. Meeting pupils before school. 

2. Morning exercises. 

3. Several recitations. 

4. Assigning lessons. 

5. Helping individuals. 

6. Morning recess. 

7. More recitations. 

8. Conducting the study period. 

9. Assigning lessons. 

Dismissing school. 
11. Noon intermission. 


12. Meeting pupils again. 
_ 13. Several recitations. 
14.-- Assigning lessons. 


-? 15.* Helping individuals. 
16. Afternoon recess. 
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17. More recitations. 

18. Conducting another study period. 

19. Dismissing school. 

20. Conferring with pupils. 

21. Preparing the next day's plan. 

Evidently, it is much easier to be self-directed in 
some parts of the day’s work than in others. In 
the brief period of the morning exercises, the 
teacher does always whatever he thinks best,—se- 
lects what to read, and what to sing, gives what 


ethical instruction and what information he chooses 


and requires the pupils to recite such memory selec- 
tions or to answer such questions as he sees fit. 
Here is the first opportunity for self-directed teach- 
ing. This period may be planned definitely with 
a reasonably assured prospect that it can be carried 
out as planned. 

Perhaps, the hardest parts of the school day in 
which to direct one’s teaching according to plan are 
those devoted to study periods, to helping individu- 
als and to detaining them after school. There are 
always unforeseen contingencies and difficulties ; and 
it takes a competent veteran in teaching service to 
carry out pre-conceived plans and to make things 


- come right. 


The essentials of self-directed teaching are these, 
viz.: (1) A definitely understood purpose to be 
attained. (2) A plan. (8) Sufficient knowledge 
of the facts to be taught and of the methods for 
teaching them to permit choice and adaptation to 
the pupils. (4) Making the choice deliberately ; 
and (5) carrying out of the plan. One of the ex- 
cellent qualities of self-directed teaching is that it 
can begin with one thing at a time and grow item 
by item. It can begin with definitely planned morn- 
ing exercises, proceed to geography or reading, and 
extend until, in the course of years, it includes all 
the day’s work. In the interval, less and less of the 
instruction will issue from impulse and accident or 
will result from memorized routine acquired from 
others. 

Exercise 20. In what sense is life a process of acquir- 
ing the opportunity of self-direction? 

Exercise 21. How do the parts of the day’s work of a 
tural teacher with a one-room school differ (1) from the 
parts of the day’s work as outlined in the text; and (2) 
from the parts of the day’s work of a high school teacher, 
one of a faculty of a four-year high school with four 
teachers and one hundred pupils? 

Exercise 22. Miss J. is a teacher of forty pupils in a 
two-grade room, third and fourth. The pupils have no 
text-book in arithmetic, but the town course of study re- 
quires that certain topics be taught each year. How far 
may her teaching of this subject be self-directed? II- 
lustrate in several ways. 

12. The Relation of Self-activity to Self-direc- 
tion—It is understood by all that the routine 
' teacher has but little power to educate pupils; the 
reason for this is not so much the routine as the 
lack of intellectual interest in and of moral sym- 
pathy with the pupil that always characterizes such 
a teacher. The cause of the acceptance of. the rou- 
tine is a failure in self-activity, which itself is usu- 
ally a failure to develop surplus nervous energy. To 
be an example of memorized routine activity is to 
give evidence of a lack of vital surplus energy above 
the internal needs of the body. Without such 
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DENTAL INSPECTION IN THE MEMPHIS 
CITY SCHOOLS 
BY MELVIN RICE 
A Practical Experiment 

Carrying out an eftective and constructive policy 
directed toward the conservation of the health of 
citizens generally, and of the public school children 
of Memphis in particular, and expanding upon its 
comprehensive system of medical inspection in the 
schools, the department of health of the city govern- 
ment has laid the foundation for dental inspection 
by instituting what it has termed an “experiment 
station” as a nucleus for a great work, which it 
hopes to make city wide during the coming year. 

In establishing this feature of dental inspection, 
after studying carefully conditions about the city, 
the A. B. Hill school, being one of the largest grade 
schools in the southern part of the city, was select- 
ed as being best suited for the purpose. It seemed 
to be the most readily responsive to the require- 
ments of the special work in hand. This school is 
provided with graduated nurses supplementing the 
work of medical inspection under direction of the 
health department, and the innovation of dental in- 
spection was welcomed by both principal and fac- 
ulty, who have entered into the spirit of the plan 
from the side of pedagogy, no doubt, realizing as 
exponents of John Locke and others of the old 
school that great educational results must neces- 
sarily follow the observance of hygienic laws. 
These laws, according to medical men, are plain, 
and, while the dental inspection has been in opera- 
tion but a little over two months, marvelous results, 
they state, have been attained. Conditions that 
make dental inspection desirable are better under- 
stood, perhaps, by advocates of “oral hygiene” than 
to many of us who pay but little heed to the effects 
of acids and tartars upon the teeth, save only when 
incipient pain warns us that the day draws nigh 
when we must prepare to meet our dentist. These 
are unhappy thoughts, yet enough of them, it is said, 
make even dentists smile, but, of course, they smile 
alone. 

Dental inspection is no longer an experiment, 
according to W. G. Deen, principal of the school, 
who says: “Dental inspection in this school has 
already passed the experimental stage. Out of eight 
hundred pupils about six hundred have submitted to 
examination, and many of these with whom some 
dental trouble was found to exist at the mere sug- 
gestion of the inspector have gone to a dentist and 
had the trouble corrected. Many of these children, 
no doubt, would have neglected having the necessary 
work done, and eventually suffered thereby, not 
only in bodily pain, but also in necessary expense 
that might have been avoided. The good results 
obtained thus far have, in my opinion,’ been due to 
the fact that the dental inspection is under the 
charge of specialists whose advice inspires con- 
fidence, for this is the day of specialists. Among 
the most notable results is that hundreds of chil- 
dren are now using regularly, and with telling effect 
their tooth brushes who formerly had not indulged 
this habit sufficiently. The pupils do better work, 
attend school more regularly, and in cases of those 
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having troublesome teeth a more satisfactory condi- 
tion of health seems to exist after these corrective 
methods were put into practice.” 

Dr. L. J. McRae is officially in charge of the 
dental inspection, having been recommended to the 
health department by the Memphis Dental Society. 
The new work is an adjunct of school medical in- 
spection and is under the supervision of Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Mitchell, of the health department. Mod- 
ern methods have been installed for carrying out 
every feature of this department of the health serv- 
ice, and the expertness that has characterized the 
work of Dr. McRae has, beyond doubt, been the 
largest factor in its success. His influence, accord- 
ing to the school faculty, has aided materially the 
ethical deportment of the children in the school, 
and instead of the new work being a troublesome in- 
novation it has in reality proven to be a valuable 
adjunct of school management. 

The plan of inspection embraces, first of all, an 
exhaustive examination of the child’s mouth, which 
takes into account all dental conditions, together 
with their effects on the general health. These facts 
are recorded and reported to the health department 
daily. A general examination blank is made up, 
which constitutes the initial record for the files of 
the inspection bureau, and for the principal of the 
school when desired. This form embodies a chart 
of the upper and lower jaws, upon which are shown, 
by numerals and letters, each and every tooth ac- 
curately charted and indexed according to its con- 
dition on the date of examination. No essential de- 
tails are omitted from the record. In the event of 
defective teeth, a formal notice is sent to the child’s 
parent or guardian, informing him somewhat as fol- 
lows: “This is to notify you that your child is in 
need of dental treatment. His (or her) progress 
in school is retarded by impairment of his general 
health resulting from decayed teeth. For the best 
interest of your child we strongly advise that his 
teeth be treated at once by a competent dentist. 
For further information, call at the school and con- 
sult the principal.” This notice is signed both by 
the inspector and by the principal of the school. 

In connection with the work, a free dental clinic 
is maintained by the health department where any 
case, as set out in the above notice, may be treated 
without cost to the parent. This plan is made 
known to parents who desire it by the principal. 


Defective Teeth Affect Morals 


That ill-conditioned mouths and defective teeth 
exert a deleterious effect on morals and scholar- 
ship is a conclusion reached by Dr. McRae, result- 
ing from his observation of school children during 
the progress of his inspections. 

“The most marked thing I have found,” reports 
Dr. McRae, “as shown on the records of examina- 
tion is the wonderful influence that diseased and 
septic mouths have had over the intellectual and 
moral condition of the pupil. That good mouths 
and good minds go hand in hand is shown conclu- 
sively in the scholarship of a class of six pupils— 
three bovs and three girls—having sound teeth, who 
have carried along successfully during the present 
term two grades of school work at once. In this 
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class eighth grade pupils were selected. Sluggish- 
minded and backward pupils almost invariably show 
a corresponding unhygienic mouth.” 

From the register of cases examined for the 
period closing December 31, 1913, the following re- 
markable facts are shown: There have been in all 
416 mouths examined, wherein 2,577 defective teeth 
were found. There were 253 bad gums, and 50 
dangerous gums; 1,859 teeth needed fillings, 123 
had already been filled; 66 were abscessed, and 189 
needed extracting; there were 12 cases of “honey 
comb,” and 147 diseased pulps; twenty-three were 
found to be “mouth-breathers,” and in all there were 
eight who were reported to be in bad health; 118 
in medium health, and 289 enjoyed good health. 
Tooth brushes were being used in 240 cases, while 
170 had not used brushes regularly, and 103 were 
without brushes. There were but 23 cases of de- 
fective teeth referred to the free dental clinic for 
treatment. The report further shows that voluntary 
visits to dentists were made in the majority of cases 
examined. 


SOME FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


The time is past when the public questions the 
desirability of industrial education. It has been ac- 
cepted as a needful part of the educational system 
and one that brings its rewards a hundredfold to the 
community through better service and more prosper- 
ous and contented citizens. 

Out of this widespread demand for industrial 
education has grown vocational guidance, which is 
the steering gear for this new movement. As Doc- 
tor Snedden points out in “The Problems of Voca- 
tional Education,” the fundamental principle guid- 
ing us in vocational education is “a social point of 
view”; the world needs “more rather than less lib- 
eral education, provided it does not close the door 
to ultimate vocational efficiency.” It seems as 
though this exactly expresses what the movement 
in colleges and universities must mean—a formula- 
tion of cultural studies that enable the woman to 
get joy out of life at the same time that she is earn- 
ing a living. 

It is trite to say anything about the large increase 
of women in professional or semi-professional voca- 
tions in the last two decades, but we must under- 
stand that as more women have gone from the home 
because of changing conditions, so more must be as- 
sisted to find the work for which they are fitted, and 
thus to become factors in the economic field. It is 
now the usual and not the extraordinary thing for 
the girl graduating from the high school to ‘enter 
college, and she expects to become self-supporting 
after her college course. For years, she has gone 
into teaching because her courses in college fitted 
her for that profession, because it was made easy 
for her to get a position after graduating, and be- 
cause the salary, though small, was sure and fixed. 
There is no vocation that brings more joy and sat- 
isfaction than teaching for the one who likes it and 
who is fitted for it, but to go into that profession 
because one follows the line of least resistance 
brings discouragement and unhappiness to the work- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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AN EDUCATIONAL TALE OF TWO STATES 




















This is a colonial state, one of the “Original Thir- 
teen.”” Before the Revolutionary War, in the south- 
ern part, it had but few schools, and those poor ; but 
there were some good schools in the northern parts. 
All the traditions of the colonial period have long 
since died out. Though it has about as much of 
the native element as the other state and is equally 
influenced politically by the ancient college so far as 
office-holding is concerned, it has entirely discarded 
old notions about taxes and public expenditures, and 
is thoroughly modern. 


This is a colonial state, one of the “Original Thir- 
teen.” Before the Revolutionary War, it had some 
schools in every part. Many of the traditions of the 
colonial period still survive everywhere, including 
much public respect for schoolmasters as such, but 
little for schoolmistresses. The former were often 
clergymen, the latter quite generally clergymen’s 
daughters who helped to support themselves by 
keeping school. About one-third of the state is still 
strongly colonial in some of its school policies. 





The state has 8,000 miles of territory and nearly 
four millions of population. 


The state has 5,000 miles of territory and a mil- 
lion and a half of population. 





It has three cities above one hundred thousand 
population, one having over a third of a million. 
These do not greatly influence the state educational 
system or its conditions. The cities control the state. 


It has three cities of about one hundred thousand 
population. All cities are legally towns, and no city 
greatly influences the state educational conditions, 
which are not a system. The towns control the state. 





There is a state board of education, appointed by 
the governor, consisting of eight members, not more 
than four of whom shall be members of the same 
political party and not more than one of whom shall 
be residents of any one county. This board ap- 
points the county superintendents and controls the 
state normal schools. It actively supervises all edu- 
cational conditions everywhere in the state. 


There is a state board of education, appointed by 
the governor, seven in membership, without refer- 
ence to counties. There are no county superintend- 
ents. Over about one-third of the 168 towns of the 
state, the state board appoints the school superin- 
tendents, known as state supervisors. These are 
often towns in bad educational condition that take 
advantage of the special statutes and appeal to the 
state board to appoint supervisors. 





There is a state commissioner of education, on a 
salary of $10,000 per annum, with several high- 
salaried assistants. The commissioner is appointed 
by the governor, by and with the advice of the 
senate for a term of five years. There is also a 
secretary of the state board. 


There is no state commissioner of education or 
state school superintendent. In lieu of such an 
officer the state board’s secretary performs many of 
the duties commonly performed by such an officer 
elsewhere. Salary is now supposed to be some- 
where from $3,500 to $5,000. 





The state board has had a considerable influence 
in the development of education, both through se- 
curing legislation by the state legislature and as an 
executive body, especially with reference to the 
three state normal schools and to manual training in 
the public schools. 

The state pays from taxation and funds about 
three-fifths of all the costs of public education. 


The state board has had no great influence in the 
development of education either through influencing 
legislation or otherwise save in the foregoing matter 
of controlling backward towns and in the following 
matter below, and in the management of the five 
state normal schools and two state trade schools. 

The state pays from an ancient fund received 
from the sale of Connecticut lands in Ohio about 
one-tenth of all the costs of public education. 





Actual amount spent $16,431,672 (1911). On 
basis of other state, would have spent for 339,353 
children $11,500,000. 


Spent (1911) $6,297,462. On basis of other state, 
would have spent $8,800,000. 





These funds are apportioned according to school 
attendance save that to every teacher is credited 
$200, and that high school teachers in schools 
carrying a three-year course are credited with $300, 
and teachers in high schools carrying a four-year 
course are credited with $400 toward salary, to 


The income from this fund is apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of children from four to sixteen 
years of age; at present, $2.25 for each such child. 
The state board may modify the mathematical com- 
putation within limits at its discretion. The appor- 
tionment has been the cause of criticism based on 
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EDISON MOVING-PICTU 


ISUALIZE your teaching in the classroom. Geography, history, civics, 























industrial and other studies are made fascinating to the student when pre- “ 
sented in a vivid manner through the moving-picture. The very qualities 

of mind you seek in your pupils are aroused by the moving picture, and instruc- | =e 

tion becomes a pleasure to both pupil and teacher. “What the eye sees the mind | . 

retains.” You readily admit this. The only question in your mind is “How is it | @& 
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—a moving-picture machine specially constructed for the school and the home. It’s not a that 

toy; it’s more than a stereopticon (although it can also be used that way). It is A HIGHLY af | 

PERFECTED MOVING-PICTURE FILM MACHINE. ne 
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SIMPLE, SAFE AND THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL = 

3 schc 

It requires no expert to operate it; there is no danger from fire, as the films are non- _ 

inflammable; there is no complicated mechanism to get out of order. One of your older [ _ 
pupils could easily learn to run it. The list of educational subjects available is large and 
up to date. They are made expressly for school purposes, and are varied, unique and 

authentic. Moreover the cost is insignificant, as the films can be rented for a small fee and = 
returned, thus giving the enterprising teacher a wide scope with little outlay once the ma- 

chine is acquired. One machine will answer for a whole school, if the various teachers will } 

arrange to operate it at different periods. The plan is so feasible from every point of view 

that a progressive school cannot afford to ignore it. An inquiry will bring full particulars. T 

In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ The School Journal ”’ 
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Progessive educators throughout the country are adopting Mr. Edison’s special school 
motion picture machine as a medium for visual instruction in the schools. We are pleased 
to reprint a number of their comments for your consideration. 


Heartily Recommended as an Educa- 
tional Factor 


I take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing your little Home Kinetoscope, and 
especially for educational purposes. I 
have now had my machine for over a 
year, and have no trouble at all with it. 
I wish you the greatest success.—Ep- 
warp G. Sparrow, Saint Mark’s School, 
Southboro, Mass. 


Using It with Much Success 


We purchased last spring one of your 
Kinetoscopes for the Home, and are 
using it with much success with our 
younger boys and for educational pur- 
oses in the High School.—JoserH M. 
'AMESON, Vice-President, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Happy to Possess a Kinetoscope 


We have been using an Edison Home 
Kinetoscope for about a year and have 
had very successful results within the 
limits of our ability to make use of the 
instrument. We find that all our pupils 
are interested in the good subjects that 
we have shown. The younger pupils 
of other schools have been given some 
opportunities to see our films and they 
have thoroughly enjoyed the privilege. 
We are happy to possess a Kinetoscope. 
—Joseru G. E. Smeptey, Principal of 
the Chester High School, Chester, Pa. 


“Moving Pictures Belong in Every 
Public School’’ 


Although we have had the Home 
Kinetoscope but a short time, I am 
pleased to say that I believe it is all 
that Mr. Edison claims it to be. It 
produces pictures the equal of the larger 
machines, excepting as to size. It is 
easy to operate and thus far has in 
no sense been a disappointment but on 
the other hand has given satisfaction 
beyond our expectations. Schools pos- 
sessing large machines ought to have 
this machine as well as it permits of 
use in other than regular assembly halls, 
where the large machines must be 
placed. Its lightness and _simplicit 
make it an ideal portable machine. All 
that might be said of the educational 
vajue of moving pictures when thought 
of in connection with the larger mov- 
ing picture machines and their work can 
be said of this machine. There is no 
question but what educationally there is 
no limit to the use to which this sa- 
chine may be put for moving picture 
purposes. I thoroughly believe that 
moving pictures belong in every public 
school and that the teachers’ and pupils’ 
interest in their work, their understand- 
ing of the subject studied will be 
greatly enhanced by their use. 


Pictures 


heartily recommend the Home _ Kine- 
toscope.—E, . Freeman, District 
Superintendent, School District No. 1, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Stimulates Interest in Geography, 
History and Current Events 


I am pleased to say that we have used 
your Home Kinetoscope in our schools 
for more than a year and are delighted 
with it. We find the machine to be 
simple and workable. The pictures are 
very valuable from an educational stand- 
pcint, as they supply a large amount of 
illustrative material for all grades, m- 
cluding the high school. Your system 
of exchange is admirable. 

The use of the films and slides makes 
it possible to bring the whole world in 
review and to show yom of interest, 
natural scenery, and the great industries 
in a way that falls little short of actual 
observation. They are splendid meats 
for stimulating the interest in history, 
geography and current events, and give 
good opportunities for improving oral 
expression in the work in language. 

Aside from the direct use of the 
Kinetoscope in the classroom, it can 
also be made a great aid in the de- 
velopment of the social center interest 
in the school, among the people of the 
community by means of illustrated 
talks, moving pictures, etc.—A. M. 
NICHELSON, Superintendent Elmhurst 
Public Schools, Elmhurst, Iil. 


Has Proved of Inestimable Value as 
a Means of Instruction 


I have used the Edison Home Kineto- 
scope in our school work since Febru- 
ary, 1913. The Kinetoscope has proved 
of inestimable value as a means of in- 
struction. It has increased the pupils’ 
interest in current topics, has made his- 
torical events real to them, and has 
= them an incentive to follow in- 
ependent lines of study and investiga- 
tion which have broadened their horizon 
materially. 

I heartily recommend the Kinetoscope 
to educators.—Epcar BuRCHFIELD, 
A. B., Principal of the Lewistown 
School, Lewistown, Pa. 


“Most Valuable Aid in Educational 
Work”’ 


From the little experience I have had 
in the use of the Home Kinetoscope 
in the schoolroom, I am_ convinced 
that it is the most valuable aid in 
educational work that has fallen into 
the hands of the teacher. 

_ It proves to be a powerful stimulant 
in every portion of the daily program. 
Even the athletics out on the play- 


grounds are receiving their portion of 
the blessing. 

After the travel film, the geography 
lesson is read (I need not say say 
studied) with intense interest. The 
language lesson has been given an 
impetus and the ———— has more 
life and length. The history lesson 
becomes current events, with the pupils 
as _ participants. 

o grander benediction can fall upon 
Mr. Edison in his closing years than 
the gratitude of the millions of school 
children for his aid in helping to con- 
vert (what seems to them) the drudgery 
of the schoolroom into real joy and 
delight. I have had no difficulty in 
finding Eighth grade boys and _ girls 
in any school thoroughly capable of 
manipulating the machine and _ they 
often learn to do so more quickly than 
their teacher.—H. V. Kepner, Principal 
Evening High School, Denver, Colo. 


Concentrates Thought on Studies— 
Every School Should Own One of 
These Machines 


We have been using in our school 
for nearly a session your Home Kineto- 
scope, and can say that we are more 
than pleased with the results. It gives 
our pupils a better explanation of the 
subject shown and at the same time 
causes them to give more thought to 
the subject, which to my mind is one 
of the greatest benefits, as it is so hard 
in other ways to get children to think 
for themselves. 

With a hearty approval, and wishing 
that the machine could be placed in 
every school, etc.—Tuomas A. RusseELL, 
Principal of the Phoebus Graded School, 
Phoebus, Virginia. 


Simple to Operate in Classroom or 
School Hall 


I have had an Edison Home Kineto- 

scope for over a year, purchased from 
the proceeds of a school entertainment. 
It has proven itself to be one of the 
best devices for teaching several of the 
school subjects through the fine educa- 
tional films already issued. Nothing 
better was ever devised to supplement 
the literature, language, history and 
geography lessons for each of which 
many suitable films are listed. The ease 
with which the machine may be used in 
a classroom or school hall equipped 
with electricity is one of its most com- 
mendable features. 
_ The inventor of the machine is en- 
titled to the praise of educators for 
the product of his wonderful mind, and 
the manufacturing company deserves 
much commendation for their splendid 
spirit of co-operation with schoolmen. 
—Dennis E. Catranan, Tarbox School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sharp, Clear and Steady 
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every superintendent $600 and to all manual train- 
ing salaries and costs one-half of all expenditures. 
The appointment is automatic. 
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charges of favoritism to a great railroad system. 
The money has gone to the upbuilding of town 
high schools frequently. 





Average cost per capita of population $6.91. 


Average cost $4.76. 





The state leadership has begun with the state 
officers. Though these have been frequently 
changed, this leadership has been positive and at 
times brilliant. Yet at no time has this state de- 
veloped a leader of national importance in education. 
It has absorbed men from elsewhere rather than let 
strong men go elsewhere. 


The state pays for the county superintendents 
$3,000 each year. 


There has been not much recent leadership from 
the state officers, who include several agents as well 
as the secretary and supervisors as above. Secretary 
and agents have what is virtually life-tenure, which 
is due in large part that they make few moves for 
progress. From this state came no less a man than 
Henry Barnard. 


The salaries of all the agents and supervisors 
average about $1,500 a year each. 





All three normal schools are large and strong. 
Two of the large cities have city training schools. 
which are good in their standings. 


All the normal schools are small though good. 
Only one city has a training school for teachers, 
which is only fair in its standing. 





Two large cities pay their city superintendents 
$6,000 or more and one small city does likewise. 
City superintendents are carefully examined for 
licenses as such. All superintendents are relatively 
well paid. $3,000 to $4,000 is the standard salary. 


The local superintendents of the cities and towns 
without state supervisors receive salaries averaging 
about four-fifths of those paid in the other state 
in cities of the same size. No license is required. 





Few teachers receive less than $600 a year. Sev- 
eral cities pay their experienced elementary teachers 
at least $1,000 a year. High school teachers receive 
from $800 to $2,000 each. Several cities pay their 
elementary principals $2,000 to $3,000 and the high 
school principals $3,000 to $4,500 each. With al- 
most absolute tenure and with pensions the position 
of the teacher, whether man or woman, is financially 
excellent, but the social prestige of teachers and 
officers, save superintendents, is not high. 


There is no state minimum salary law. Teachers 
begin at $30 to $50 a month for ten months. The 
salary in cities even for elementary teachers of ex- 
perience seldom goes above $800. High school 
teachers receive from $600 to $1,500. Elementary 
principals, even in the best cities, seldom receive 
above $1,500 and the high schools range from this 
sum to $3,000. In one city, not the largest, how- 
ever, several supervising principals of districts re- 
ceive $3,500 to $4,500 each. Owing to the district 
system in this city, the superintendent receives but 
$2,000. 





All teachers are carefully examined for licenses 
to teach under school laws by examining boards of 
expert teachers. For this purpose, there are three 
grades of examining boards, state, county and city, 
in subordination, not equality of rank. Cities usu- 
ally require more qualifications than counties or the 
state. 


The state supervisors are examined by the state 
secretary and his agents. Teachers may be exam- 
ined by their boards, but this is not a professional 
examination, is usually perfunctory and is by no 
means always required. Any one can teach who 
can secure appointment. 





The manual training development of the state is 
high and almost universal. 


Few cities have manual training well organized; 
some have none. 





The rural schools are generally good. Some are 
excellent. No village or city is allowed to run a 
poor school. 


The rural schoois are freauently poor. Some are 
good. But few are excellent. 





Teachers of thirty-five years’ experience in one 
municipality or district receive upon retirement half 
pay from the municipality or district. In addition 


to the above a teachers’ retirement fund maintained 
by a percentage deduction from each teacher’s salary 
pays any teacher disabled after twenty years of serv- 
ice three-fifths of the average salary during the last 
five years of service, $650 being the maximum 
amount paid under this provision. 


But three cities have pensions: New Haven, 
Hartford and New London. This is a teachers’ 
fund of one-half the salary up to a limit of only a 
few hundred dollars. The governor recently 
blocked a worthy pension bill on grounds of opposi- 
tion upon principle. In this action, public opinion 
sustained him, and the teachers have still a great 
task of enlightenment to accomplish even among 
themselves. 
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During the past fifteen years the schools of this 
state have been increasing in their efficiency and 
usefulness each year, and at the present time they 
are making steady progress. 
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There is active progress in the state but also 
much resistance to the progressives. New ideas are 
making their way, breaking a period of apparent 
reaction. 





The school buildings are almost all good save 
where they are old; and many old buildings are 
being condemned. 


The school buildings are generally good. Some 
are wretched, but they are fast being replaced. 





Few important private donations have ever been 
given to the public schools. There is no disposition 
and but little apparent need in this direction. 


Many school buildings in several different cities 
were the results of private philanthropy, including 
two fine high schools and one fine grammar school. 





Professional spirit is high among teachers. It is, 
however, in danger of becoming trades unionism. 


There is little professionai spirit among the rank 
and file of the teachers. There are excellent leaders. 





Outsiders are welcomed to the highest positions. 
Indeed, the state systematically draws upon all other 
states for good teachers and superintendents, offer- 
ing high salaries and to the teachers pensions and 
tenure. The marriage of women teachers is in- 
frequent. 


Vacancies in teacherships are filled with difficulty. 
Only a few cities have any real choice of candidates 
for positions. A far larger proportion of women 
teachers leave the work to be married than in the 
other state. Biologically considered, this is de- 
sirable. 





After three years’ successful teaching, teachers 
have virtual life tenure, being removable only upon 
trial whose result is reviewable in the state courts. 


No tenure whatever. Nevertheless, because sala- 
ries are low and there is but little interest gener- 
ally in school betterment, teachers are seldom 
discharged. 





Superintendents have contracts that extend from 
one to six years or tenure at the pleasure of the 
board. This is the weak spot in the system. No 
other state in the Union, however, in actual prac- 
tice gives the superintendent so good an opportunity 
to spend his life in this field. 


Superintendents have no tenure. In _ practice, 
however, many men serve the same communities 
many years. Changes are usually due to offers 
of higher salaries elsewhere. See also, within this 
state, colonial traditions above. 





The average cost per capita of attendance is 
one of the highest in the Union. About $45. 


The average cost per capita is only two-thirds 
of that in the other state. About $31. 





The matter of vaccination is left entirely with 
the local board of education. It is almost always 
required. 


Vaccination is not compulsory by state legisla- 
tion, and is not always required by the municipali- 
ties. 





District meetings survive in the smaller places. 
Elsewhere, a board of school estimate consisting 
of the mayor, two councilmen and two board mem- 
bers controls the funds. 


Except in a few towns, the town school com- 
mittees control school expenditures. The selectmen 
and the town meetings are practically helpless. 





The state constitution is modern in all respects, 
including education. The State Legislature has 
men averaging under thirty years of age. In the 
other State they average fifty-five years. The leg- 
islature there by a strange custom deals with many 
measures in joint sessions. 


The state constitution is antique in all respects, 
including education. The “rotten borough” system 
prevails in the Legislature. Towns with but a 
score of voters have as much power as the largest 
cities. The Senate is the democratic body, not the 
assembly. 





This state is bureaucratic and aristocratic in or- 
ganization and in methods. 


This state is one-third oligarchic, one-tenth per- 
haps aristocratic, but all the rest perfectly demo- 
cratic. 





The members of the legislature of this state have 
subdued the corporations that formerly con- 
trolled it. 


The legislature has still to win the victory over 
the corporation that dominates it. 





The big idea of this state is that it is not doing 
very well yet and needs to keep top eye open to 
improve. 


The prevailing sentiment of this state is that it is 
doing very well indeed and that for it systematically 
to look elsewhere for light is absurd. 





This is New Jersey. Its people are 80% foreign 
born or born of foreign born parents. The foreigners 
are public school enthusiasts. 


This is Connecticut. Its people are similarly re- 
cently foreign in origin. The foreigners are wak- 
ing up to the parsimony of old settlers. 











PUBLIC AFFAIRS 








Why Is President Wilson Successful? 

It is almost universally believed “that the school- 
master President” is successful in his great office. 
He is perhaps no more thorough and broad a scholar 
then several other Presidents have been for their 
day and generation. These others were John 
Adams, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, James Abram Garfield, Benjamin 
Harrison, Theodore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft. But excepting only the second Adams, 
he has more of the manner of the scholar than any 
other of them. 

He is called “the schoolmaster President” partly 
because of his manner and partly because he was 
for so long a period a university teacher and presi- 
dent. Scholarship, however, is not the distinctive 
quality of Woodrow Wilson. This distinguishing 
quality is his habit of prolonged intensive and defi- 
nite thinking. The American people regard him 
rather as a student and thinker than as a scholar. 
though he is all these. This characteristic quality 
by no means explains in full his present popularity 
and unusual prestige. Certainly, he is not a notable 
executive; not a powerful administrator and man- 
ager. He is rather a lawgiver and statesman. 

We have had two “immortal Presidents,” Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, with Jefferson and Jackson bid- 
ding (perhaps to be successful) for the same rank 
in later fame. Inevitably, every other President is 
compared with these men. The greatly distinguish- 
ing quality of Washington was that he did every- 
thing upon principle. In his later years, whim and 
passion and impulse had no power over his will 
and reason. There is something of this so-called 
“austere intellectuality” about Woodrow Wilson. 
He is said to be “cold-blooded,” not an uncommon 
trait in men nearing sixty years of age. Like Lin- 
coln and Jefferson and Jackson, he “senses” the 
common people. He has something of the 
adroitness of Lincoln, something of the doctrinaire 
academics of Jefferson, but save his feeling of the 
public need, almost nothing else of Jackson. 

His personal qualities, even such as are commend- 
able, by no means explain his vogue and power. 
He has fallen upon politically favorable times. After 
the tempests of Roosevelt, not all of them unavoid- 
able, and after the lethargic optimism of Taft, the 
cool running stream of the present Presidential 
mind is grateful and refreshing. We have long 
had need of this kind of man in Washington. 

Perhaps he is making some mistakes. As a 
whole, however, he is proving that in electing him 
the American people made no mistake. 

Yet he was twenty-nine years old before his edu- 
cation was really over and he began to earn his 
own living. 

Which seems to indicate that a prolonged and 
complete college and university education does not 
necessarily smooth out and destroy all native talent. 


Perhaps, if he had quit school at sixteen years of 
age, he would never have been President! Let edu- 
cators take herein such comfort as we may. 


Some Vital Statistics 

“Upstate New York,” by which term is. desig- 
nated all the state of New York north of the me- 
tropolis, contains almost exactly half of all the pop- 
ulation. Statisticians have computed that if up- 
state New York had as good health conditions as 
New York City, there would have been 3,000 less 
deaths than actually occurred. Such is the dif- 
ference in the two deathrates. 

It appears that a considerable number of old 
persons leave New York City to die in the country. 
It also appears that many derelicts of all ages from 
the country go to the city where they soon perish 
of the diseases of underfeeding and of poor hous- 
ing. What the relative loss or gain is, no man 
has yet been able to discover. One person in ten 
who dies in New York is buried in “Potter’s Field,” 
friendless and poverty-stricken. 

During the past month paragraphs have been go- 
ing the rounds of the press showing that a man’s 
chances of life in New York City are rather better 
than in the upstate section. But social engineering 
is too young an art for men to know just what to 
do upon a great scale in order to improve all the 
conditions of life. Of course, we have hundreds 
and thousands of “sanitary measures,” including 
vaccination against possible small-pox, a disease of 
dirt and of ignorance. We know that we should 
have pure water, perfect sewer systems, quarantine 
against infectious and contagious diseases, play- 
grounds, parks, sunlight in every room, fireproof 
buildings, social centers of public enlightenment, 
proper schooling in hygiene. 

Unfortunately, however, the measures that make 
for less deaths per thousand also make for less 
births per thousand. This astounding relation has 
begun to worry all statesmen and publicists. Con- 
stant prophylaxis against disease and constant ex- 
penditures to prevent disease have induced a pain- 
ful self-consciousness and have so increased the cost 
of living to adults that babies fail to arrive in desir- 
able numbers and in at least fairly prosperous 
homes. Divorces increase and marriages decrease 
steadily per thousand. Knowledge and fear have 
produced what looks like an impasse in the repro- 
duction of the native stock, the one final test of a 
great people. 

The Restriction of Immigration 

Here alone rises the question whether or not to 
call a halt upon immigration; 1913 seems-to have 
been the record year. We added upwards of a 
million and a third of foreigners to our population. 
Race prejudices and economic and ethical fears may 
be set aside. The essential question is whether or 


not a multitude of immigrants is needed to main- 
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tain the numbers of the American people. The 
question is biological and is fundamental and es- 
sential. 

The records show that though every year thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of native-born Ameri- 
can women marry foreign-born men, not so much 
as once in a thousand cases of mixed marriages does 
an American man marry a foreign-born woman 
unless born to wealth or to station abroad or edu- 
cated from childhood here. The question at once 
arises as to the influence of hundreds of thousands 
of adult foreign males upon the unfortunate de- 
velopment in America of an habitual native bachelor 
class. 

The mood of the American public mind is stead- 
ily setting itself harder and harder against unre- 
stricted European immigration. It is not a question 
of ethical right or wrong, not a topic to be rea- 
soned upon. It is a question of elemental race- 
instinct. Unusual prosperity in this country draws 
immigrants hither; unusual adversity abroad drives 
emigrants thence. 

Within a decade our school histories will devote 
many a page to the story of immigration. It will be 
portrayed in graphic statistics. The ebb and flood 
will be visually portrayed. The subject is far 
more important than that of all our wars put to- 
gether. Think of the place of migrations in Euro- 
pean history; and see how true this is! In the 
Interstate War of the Sixties, at no time were 
there more men in arms than there arrived people 
in the year 1913. Every man, woman and child of 
them all arrived with instincts, habits, ideas and 
tendencies certain to modify the American stock. 
One person in 95 now here in America was not 
here in 1912. One person in 30 now here in Amer- 
ica was not here in 1909. Wars and war taxes are 
driving great throngs to our land. Is it desirable 
to shut the gates against them? If so, upon what 
grounds? 

Who gave to us here an exclusive lordship of 
this soil to deprive others of God’s people of their 
opportunity? While we have been Americanizing 
Europe and Eastern Asia, Europe and Africa have 
been Europeanizing and Africanizing us. The bar- 
barian migrations of the Dark Ages were not more 
extensive or tremendous in influence. 

Tens of thousands of our immigrants are edu- 
cated, though poor, and only a few thousands are 
really barbarians. But the better educated they 
are, the less assimilable and the more certain to in- 
fluence as to their ways of thought and of conduct. 

Within the next few years, we shall hear more 
rather than less of this matter. And educators 
need to think seriously about it. 

The old illustration by analogy must be aban- 
doned. For decades it has been said that as “the 
living wage” in America fell because of excessive 
immigration that in Europe would rise, until an 
equilibrium of population had been established. But 
the truth appears to be that the inherent conditions, 
social and political, of Europe, make an outflow 
inevitable. 

Will Americans in sheer self-protection go on 
crusade into Europe to destroy privilege, aris- 
tocracy, monarchy, tyranny, superstition and fixed 
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ideas? Such things as this have happened in hu- 
man history. 

The Prosecuting Attorney and the School 

Superintendent 

New York County, which is the borough of Man- 
hattan in New York City, has a prosecuting attor- 
ney elected by the people who cares and dares to 
go a-hunting of grafters, of thieves, of scoundrels 
anywhere and everywhere. 

The opportunity of the prosecuting attorney con- 
sists in the fact that he is not hired by any board 
with full power to direct him and to force him out 
of office when he fails to follow directions. He 
is responsible only to the people. 

Consider the difference of the lots of the city 
school superintendent and of the prosecuting at- 
torney! To begin with, “superintendent” is a name 
without proper connotation and denotation and “city 
school superintendent” is far too long to please 
the public tongue. “Prosecuting attorney” is seven 
syllables of definite rhythmic thunder. Scientist- 
rhythmists assure us that six or seven syllables is 
exactly the right length for a term to please and to 
cause easy recollection. “City school superintendent” 
“oralized for auricularization,” according to the por- 
tentous phrase of up-to-the-minute “educationists,” 
metrically considered, is the worst possible. 

It may be objected that when a superintendent has 
a contract he cannot be discharged. This reminds 
us of the story of the man in jail for an alleged 
violation of law who sent for a lawyer to get him 
out. The man of the courts listened to his tale of 
woe, and then declared pompously : 

“Sir, they cannot put you in jail for that!” 

To which the unfortunate replied, “I’m in jail 
now.” 

Boards have broken many contracts and forced 
many resignations. 

The safety of District Attorney Charles S. Whit- 
man of New York consists in the facts that no 
board can remove him, and there is no popular re- 
call. The Governor can, under certain conditions, 
remove him; but he is one man; and the District 
Attorney can turn the will of one man easily. The 
Governor of the great state is far too busy a man 
to follow every detail of the acts of every officer 
whom he has power to remove. 

It is otherwise with most boards of education. 
They outnumber the superintendent five, nine, fif- 
teen, forty-five to one. Seldom in any city 
or town has any board member as much to do as 
has the superintendent of the schools. While he 
labors the board members potter around and criti- 

There are many unpleasant features of the lives 
of district attorneys, those ethical surgeons of the 
body politic and social, but the comparative security 
of their tenures and the public welcome received 
when they attack public scoundtels may well make 
the city superintendents of schools pray for some 
legal machinery by which the boards that elect them 
may then disappear up state for a moderate period 


(say three years) of “innocuous desuetude.” Not 


always, though! For there are boards of education 
who make it their first business to uphold the hands 
of the city superintendent of schools. We would 
that all boards were like them! 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


(Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL) 


[We present this letter advocating state and city 
printing of textbooks because it sets forth fully 
perhaps all the arguments upon that side of the 
case. We far from agree with the conclusion. The 
correspondent is a competent superintendent, and 
as such entitled to candid consideration. Abraham 
Lincoln said that no man is likely to win a case 
who can not state his opponent’s argument fully 
and fairly. This is hard for the opponents in this 
contest to do because there are so many personal 
animosities involved. In an early issue we propose 
to try to answer this communication of a distin- 
guished friend.—Ebirors. | 





January 31st, 1914. 
Editors, SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Dear Sirs:—For more than a half year I have 
waited patiently to see your promised second article 
upon the state printing of books for schools. Your 
first article appeared last April. Perhaps you have 
changed your opinion, or perhaps you can not think 
of any more arguments in favor of the private, com- 
petitive, profit-making system; or perhaps you 
imagine that state printing is a dead issue. 

Nearly every discharged and ruined school man 
of the office of superintendent has suffered in part 
because of the textbook controversies among his 
board members from which he could not extricate 
himself. Sometimes textbook adoptions have been 
the sole cause of his troubles and final removal; 
sometimes they have been half of his load; some- 
times they have been but “the last straw upon the 
camel’s back.” 

In large cities a single textbook adoption may 
involve five or even fifty or more thousands of dol- 
lars a year. Agents win or lose prestige and sal- 
ary according as they win or lose adoptions. In 
our part of the country agents are paid by some 
houses in proportion to the gross business they turn 
in annually; some of them have large expense ac- 
counts. There are some local branches established 
near or in this city. It seems to be a part of honor 
with such branches to get a considerable amount of 
business with us. 

Agents, stockholders, partners, authors them- 
selves come to the offices of the superintendent and 
of the board and press their personal claims as well 
as the merits of their books upon us all. The ques- 
tions of what books we use in our schools and of 
how many dollars we pay proportionately to the 
various houses has always been far too prominent 
in the minds of school authorities. It need not be 
nearly so prominent. We have had it exaggerated 
for us by our friends of the book publishing com- 
panies to the eomparative neglect of more im- 
portant interests. 

Personally I have been fortunate in my friends 
in these companies. Many of the representatives 
of publishing houses are scholarly, able and ju- 
dicious men. This continually pleasant acquaint- 
ance with bookmen is true of every surviving vete- 
ran. But there are thousands of skeletons upon the 
back trail. There are many aspects of this fear- 
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some matter. One of them is that when, from any 
cause, a school superintendent loses his position, in 
getting or trying to get another, he always finds 
that book representatives have been asked his rec- 
ord and opinion upon the textbook matter. Often 
he is directly asked his opinion by reporters of the 
daily press when an applicant or otherwise under 
consideration for some superintendency. 

There are a dozen powerful houses, a dozen 
houses whose agents go everywhere. There are 
also scores of regional or local textbook concerns. 
It is virtually impossible to please them all. One 
bitter opponent can block the return of even a good 
man to the line of school superintendency service. 
All that he need to say is—“‘Oh, So-and-So is a good 
man enough, but you know he is owned by J and 
Q, or H and Z, and always favors their books. He 
is narrow-minded.” Sometimes the criticism takes 
this form—‘So-and-So is too good a mixer. He 
is always around with the J and Q people.” Oc- 
casionally it is said, “He always keeps by himself. 
He is not a man of the world.” To those of us who 
understand, any one of these censures may mean no 
more than that the down-and-outer did not rec- 
ommend the adoption of enough books of this 
agent to please him. 

In a neighboring state there are state textbook 
adoptions every few years. No superintendent in 
any large city there can escape being quoted. 

It is always a case of making one friend to ten 
enemies. How to break school superintendents has 
become an art with many publishing houses. 

State printing and city printing will entirely re- 
lieve us of the American school superintendency 
from these distresses. It will emancipate us from 
the thraldom of fear at every election and re- 
election time. 

Will you not also bear with me while I present 
the affirmative and general aspect of the proposi- 
tion? 

There is no subject of the elementary school cur- 
riculum that should not be approached from the 
local point of view. In every subject, a local text- 
book is eminently desirable. 

Geography should be taught in the light of the 
natural facts of the habitat. Geographies written 
and editorially prepared in Chicago, New York and 
Boston never yet have properly presented the sub- 
ject for our pupils. Climate, commerce, industry, 
agriculture, all have the wrong skew for us. 

As for history, none has yet appeared that has 
the atmosphere and the feeling of our enterprising 
younger America. It is always Eastern and usually 
Northern in spirit. I hope to see a history with 
the spirit of our own people and telling the facts 
according to our own needs. You may say, “Fact 
is fact,” but this is only true relatively. Some facts 
that Eastern and Northern historians care for and 
consider important are of no concern to us. 

Then literature! We belong to this age and care 
for modern material. Especially do we need to 
hear what our own local modern writers care to 
say. No reading series even approximates our 
ideals. Our brand of human nature is distinctive 
and characteristic. 

As for nature study, we have our own birds, our 
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own plants, our own weather, our own seasons. 
The feel of our land is richer than that of the 
colder lands of the East. 

In music, we are full of hope yet. We are tre- 
mendous nationalists. Our school songbooks should 
express our natures. Eastern song writers can not 
and do not feel as we do, strongly, enthusiastically. 
We believe in the present greatness and in the 
nobler future of America. We need more songs 
of home and less of battle, more of joy and less of 
pain. In physiology and in hygiene we need a 
different kind of book. We are a healthy people, 
strong with lots of life in us. We have a mighty 
excess energy. Your privately printed Eastern 
books impress us as meant for anemic, lethargic, 
hopeless, sedentary, indoor folks. Are all your 
children little old men and women? 

Where is the spelling book that spells the words 
of most importance in our city? You use words 
also with different meanings from ours. We are 
all common and like to be considered clever, as 
we understand those words. This difference in 
vocabulary is growing greater every year. State 
printing would help us. City printing is exactly 
what we need. Even your dictionaries do not fit 
our vocabulary. 

In grammar we use “like” as a conjunction. Our 
people will never take up with “as.” Our real Eng- 
lish is a stronger idiom than your book-English. 
We write more simply than your grammarians 
imagine. We are not “near the soil’ but upon it. 
Our English does not merely “smack of life”; it is 
actually living. Besides that, we think out here, 
that grammars should deal ten times as much with 
conversational language as with printed language. 

In arithmetic nine-tenths of your problems are to 
us absurd. Our prices and our business customs 
differ from yours. The Eastern printed books last 
too long. We need books that can be reprinted every 
two or three years. 

In the drawing books that are being sold to us 
now, the pictures do not look right. Our dogs are 
different, our children are different. Our houses 
and our landscapes and flowers are different. In 
consequence, our children are not at home in these 
books. 

In short, the books are all short. 

The scholarly men and women of our school 
faculties are quite as able to write as good books 
as are the authors of privately printed ‘books. We 
would have competitions in manuscripts exactly as 
the publishers profess to do. Pull will never in- 
fluence us in choosing a book. This will be a great 
advantage. Our committees of choice of manu- 
scripts for printing can advise changes in the suc- 
cessful books and can revise the proofs. If these 
teachers of ours are fit to make syllabuses based up- 
on Eastern books, they are quite fit to make the 
textbooks themselves. 

I am not inclined to rest the case for city and 
state printing upon the grounds of economy. Per- 
haps we can not save money. We surely can make 
books that will be of familiar aspect to us that 
will seem friendly to our teachers and pupils. Then 
we will have their authors right with us to interpret 
their own books, which is worth a deal. 
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State and city publication would clear away all 
labor troubles. The printing-shops would be 
wholly upon the union basis, and the compositors 
and pressmen would be well paid and fairly treated. 
There would be no capital and labor controversy 
to disturb the public mind. To this extent, at least, 
our schools would have peace. 

To our ambitious teachers the hope of public 
recognition as the authors of the state and city 
printed books would prove a powerful stimulus 
to broad and thorough scholarship and to literary 
skill. This would work as a leaven to all the 
schools of state as well as of our city. 

Perhaps in this communication I shall be unable 
to persuade you to the side of whose wisdom I am 
perfectly convinced. If you print this, please do 
not use my name, I am not seeking fame, and I 
do desire to avoid personal controversy. 

Very truly, 





Common Sense and the College Professor 


This is only a note. But we have been hearing 
recently from Harvard professors of history that 
students who take history examinations do steadily 
worse year by year. We had occasion recently to 
go over carefully the class reading requirements of 
a college professor in his own work. Occa- 
sionally some of us do a little college teaching ; and 
we know the temptations. It is our opinion that 
even a rapid reader could not possibly read even 
once the daily assignment of that professor in less 
than six hours. In other words, he lacks not only 
scientific knowledge, not only pedagogical con- 
science but ordinary common sense. Why? Be- 
cause he fails to know the meanings of time-rate 
and of memory. And yet college professors expect 
their students to hold good opinions of them. 

Let us make another suggestion to college profes- 
sors. A man of an enormous personal and business 
correspondence, averaging well above one hundred 
letters on nearly as many subjects a day, recently 
said that the most dilatory of all his correspondents 
were college professors. “I find,” said he, “that the 
average man holds a letter two days for reply. Of 
course, some answer within twenty-four hours. 
Not many average over four days to consider and 
reply. My office records show that the average col- 
lege professor holds his reply over five weeks; and 
I do not like to say it, but the truth is that one col- 
lege professor in two never answers at all. When 
he does write me, he writes upon something else, 
forgetting my letter.” 

What is the solution of the enigma? It is that 
the college professor looks upon himself often as a 
sacred social institution shut off from the ordinary 
rules of life and above all criticism. But he is 
neither an institution nor above censure. More 
critical and censorious than any other man, he in- 
vites attack. 

It is pleasant to add that this type of college pro- 
fessor to-day never gets a college presidency and 
seldom becomes even dean. 

Let us unfold the cause to him in a single sen- 
tence: All men in a democracy are finally under 
the law of common sense. 
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WHERE TO GO—HOW TO GO—AND WHAT’S TO PAY 
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For two years this department has been con- 
ducted on a serious basis. We have published ar- 
ticles which gave accurate information to the trav- 
eler; letters from our readers who had picked up 
helpful hints to pass along; answers to innumer- 
able questions; paragraphs designed to awaken a 
desire for sight-seeing and adventure ; in fact, every- 
thing which seemed likely to interest travelers. 

But dignity and instructiveness have palled upon 
us at last. We are tired of the sight of our own in- 
formation packed pages, and we are wondering 
whether our readers are not tired of it, too. Is 
it not possible that even the learned educators who 
mentally devour and digest the Journal’s pages 
month after month may occasionally crave amuse- 
ment? 

So just for once we are offering a story which 
has no purpose whatever except to furnish a few 
moments’ entertainment to tired brains. If our 
gentle readers do not like the change, we should like 
to hear from them. Incidentally we should be 
pleased to hear from them if they do like it, but 
that is rather too much to expect, perhaps. After 
long years of experience we have learned that the 
displeased speak up, while the pleased keep silent. 
as a rule. 

However, our courage is good, and it is certain 
that anyone who ever tried to locate a friend in a 
strange land will sympathize with the hero’s diff- 
culties in “looking her up.” 


LOOKING HER UP 


“I think I’ll go directly to Cologne and wait for 
you,” I announced. 

Mother dropped her Baedeker with a little gasp. 
Father looked up from his timetables with an inter- 
ested expression, but waited for Mother to do the 
talking, after his usual custom. 

“T’ve seen all the castles and cathedrals in the 
British Isles, France and thus far in Germany,” I 
continued ; “now that we are done with Heidelberg 
I'd like to go on to Cologne and—er—rest a bit. 
You and father can stop where you like and join 
me there.” 

“Rest a bit,” echoed Mother anxiously. “Oh, 
Dick, don’t you feel well? Have you been drinking 
this dreadful water? I can’t have you going off 
alone.” 

“There, Clara,” interposed Father, with one of 
his rare interruptions, “don’t worry. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with the boy. A little change will 
do him good. When we join him next week he 
will be ready for more castles and cathedrals.” 

“Well,” said Mother, with the relieved look she 
always has when Father has made up her mind for 
her, “that will give you a chance to really study the 
Cologne cathedral, anyhow; you can spend several 
hours a day there and a thorough study of that 





one will make up, perhaps, for the ones you will 
miss. 

“Not for mine, Mother,” I replied with decision. 
“T’ve seen stained glass and sculptured saints and 
memorial chapels till they haunt my dreams. I’m 
going to cut it out.” Then, seeing the troubled 
expression returning, I added hastily. “Cheer up, 
Mother, my cathedral appetite will return. Remem- 
ber when I thought I never wanted any more 
cherries ?” 

Two hours later, alone in one of those dinky lit- 
tle compartments they call first class on the con- 
tinent, I reread a letter received the day before, 
postmarked New York. “Have you forgotten Ethel 
Lawton? You used to be tremendously thick at 
school, you know. I have just heard that she is 
staying in Cologne with that queer German aunt 
who carried her off after her mother died, ten years 
ago.” Had I forgotten Ethel Lawton? Well, I 
don’t pretend to have been constantly thinking of 
her for ten years, but that letter was enough to 
start me toward Cologne. Anyhow, I had not seen 
a New York girl for six long months! 

As I stepped out of the station in Cologne the 
great towers of the cathedral lifted themselves be- 
fore me in silent invitation. For a moment I ac- 
tually felt drawn toward them, but a half dozen 
guides came clamoring around and dispelled my 
sentiment. “I am not here to see the ‘Dom,’ as you 
call it,” I said, whereat they were silent a moment 
through sheer amazement and I seized the most 
likely looking one and told him I wanted the Hotel 
Minerva, hastily selected from Baedeker’s list. 

The Minerva was close by and I got a room look- 
ing out toward the Dom, not because I wanted it, 
but because they could charge extra for the view. 
I knew better than to remonstrate. The low-priced 
rooms in European hotels are always full before I 
arrive. I walked to the window and looked out, 
because I believe in getting what I pay for, and 
again the tall, silent columns invited me to enter. 

It was five o’clock and I decided to have a bath 
and dinner before looking Ethel up. “Then I can 
spend the evening with her,” I thought, in blissful 
ignorance of what lay before me. It was not until 
I asked the waiter to bring me a directory at the 
dinner table that it slowly dawned upon me that I 
didn’t know Ethel’s address, that I didn’t know her 
aunt’s name, that Cologne was a sizable city, and 
that no one seemed to understand either my Ger- 
man or my English very well. “Looking her up” 
began to appear like something of a stunt! 

Of course she was not in the directory—a fat, 
Dutch looking volume, full of strasses and rings 
named after royalty. 1 called the head waiter, who 
was advertised to speak English “fluently.” “I wish 
to find a young lady named Lawton, an American 
who is staving with her aunt in this city. I don’t 
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know her aunt’s name,” I said. 
suggest ?” 

He looked perfectly blank for several minutes, 
then his face brightened as if he really had an idea. 
“Meinheer will do the Dom to-night, then after a 
night of rest he will doubtless recall the name of 
the aunt.” 

“Can I recall what I never knew?” I thundered. 
“Send a man around to the hotels where Americans 
are likely to stay.” 

“But there are hundreds of these hotels ; it would 
take many days to visit them,” he protested. 

“It would take any of your infernal, thick-headed 
Dutchmen many days,” I assented grimly, but I 
don’t think he understood for he only said, ‘Yes, 
Meinheer,” patiently. 

“Get that guide who brought: me here,” I de- 
manded, and in a few minutes he came beaming in. 
“Meinheer will now see the Dom. I knew it would 
so be!” 

“Down with the Dom!” I exploded. “Can you get 
your mind off it long enough to do a little sensible 
investigating for me?” 

“A little what, Meinheer?’’ with a scared look. 

Then I explained the case to him in full. He 
looked dubious. I told him how easy it ought to be. 
He looked more dubious. I showed him a gold 
piece—a zwanzigmark. “Find the lady and it’s 
yours,’ I said. His eyes glistened. His square jaw 
set a trifle more squarely. “Meinheer will wait here 
for me,” he said, determination in his tone. “I will 
report at nine.” 

“Three hours,” I groaned, but assented, there be- 
ing nothing else to do. 

“In the meantime,” began the head waiter, “Mein- 
heer will see the—” but I turned upon him so sav- 
agely that he fled. 

At nine o’clock he returned. “I have found the 
aunt, but the young lady is not with her.” 

“But where is she? Didn't you get her address?” 
I asked frantically. 

“She has gone to join her mother.” 

“Great heavens! Her mother is dead! Can it 
be possible— Get a carriage,” I commanded, “take 
me to the aunt at once.” 

The aunt lived two miles away on Wilhelm Ring. 
As we drove down that magnificent thoroughfare 
my guide told his adventures. Establishing a chain 
of gossiping maids, who must be much like the 
New York variety, he located a house where a 
German lady lived alone with an American niece. 
Going boldly up to the door he obtained admission 
to the aunt and asked for Miss Lawton. “ ‘My 
niece, I regret to say, is no longer with me,’ those 
are her exact words, Meinheer. Then I ventured 
to ask where she is and this aunt replies, ‘She has 
joined her mother; I can say no more.’ I think not 
it is death; there was no appearance of sorrow, 
rather of displeasure.” 

The carriage drew up before a handsome house 
which gave one the impression that it had seen 
better days. A glance around the-drawing-room as 
I waited for the aunt, confirmed this impression. 
She came presently, a tall, solid women with impas- 
sive face. For a moment I felt ridiculously weak, 
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then I pulled myself together and gasped out, “You 
have a niece, a Miss Ethel Lawton of New York?” 

“No, Meinheer, Miss Marion Lawton of Cincin- 
nati.” 

What a feeling of relief! Ethel was not dead, 
though still unfound. Of course it was up to me 
to explain my quest to the impassive aunt. She 
spoke excellent English, but was as resourceless and 
uninspiring as the rest of them. As I rose to leave, 
however, her face showed a gleam of interest, and 
I paused anxiously for her words: 

“Since my husband’s death, my circumstances are 
greatly reduced and I, having lived all my life in 
Cologne, add a little to my income as a gentle- 
woman may, by visiting the Dom with tourists, point- 
ing out and explaining its beauties and history. If 
Meinheer would accept my services m 

“Thank you very much,” I interrupted hurriedly. 
I was afraid I should swear if I waited any longer. 
“I may call upon you again when I have found my 
friend.” 

“When I have found her!” I groaned inwardly. 
“Shall I ever find her?” 

With the calmness of desperation, I went to a 
telegraph office. There I cabled Tom: “Send in- 
formation about Ethel’s aunt.” Then I dismissed 
the guide and, being an ordinary, easy-going Ameri- 
can, succumbed to his look of utter disappointment 
and gave him the zwanzigmark. His joy was touch- 
ing to see. “Meinheer is most kind, most gener- 
ous,” he avowed. Here he hesitated, looked fear- 
fully at me, edged farther away, and continued: 
“While you wait for the cable I would no charge 
make should you allow me to conduct you s 

“Another word and I take that coin away from 
you,” I roared, whereat he fled from my sight. 

My faith in Tom’s resourcefulness was great; 
and when, at a very late breakfast, a cablegram was 
brought to me, I tore it open in joyous haste. An 
instant later I banged it down on the table with a 
force that broke two plates. It contained two 
words: “Probably Schmidt.” 

The fat directory contained nine solid columns 
of Schmidts. Could I call at every house and ask 
for an American niece? I could, indeed, but in this 
land of slow comprehension, slower motion, and 
strict adherence to established custom, how long 
would this take? 

Closing the book, I went and stood forlornly on 
a little balcony overlooking the street. ‘Probably 
Schmidt!” I muttered, “a nice message to send a 
suffering fellow-countryman!” 

Just then a shrill voice piped up, “New Yoick 
Herald, mister?” and there on the sidewalk below 
me was a red-headed newsboy, looking as if he had 
just stepped off the Bowery. I stared at him, 
rubbed my eyes and looked again, but he didn’t 
vanish. “Stay where you are,” I yelled, “don’t 
stir!” In a couple of minutes I was on the side- 
walk. “Hello!” he grinned, “I was wise to you. 
You was wishin’ you could hear some United 
States.” 

“But where in the name of our native land did 
you spring from?” I demanded. 

“New Yoick, a year ago—stowaway—wanted to 
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see the world—I’ve seen it,” was the terse reply. 

“Look here,” my mind was working rapidly now 
—it had been almost paralyzed from the dumbness 
all about it—‘‘do you want to go back?” 

“Do I want to? Boss, I’d be cut up into little bits 
and mailed back, if they could put me together in 
New Yoick!” 

I knew hundreds of his type. My spirits were 
rapidly recuperating. “Consider yourself my part- 
ner to-day, kid,” I said. Then I took that red- 
headed imp into my confidence with more hope than 
I would have felt had the Kaiser bent down to aid 
me. He grinned appreciatively at the feeling de- 
scription of my troubles and the never-failing invi- 
tations to see.the Dom. “They’re all batty about 
their Dom,” he remarked, flippantly, “but cheer up, 
Boss, I know a thing or two besides Doms. What's 
the lady’s name, and what does she look like?” 

“I haven’t seen her for ten years. She had very 
red cheeks and great braids of yellow hair then. 
Her name is Ethel Lawton.” 

“Whew’’—it was a long whistle, and I thought 
for a moment an important idea had struck him, but 
he said quietly: “Leave it to me. I'll meet you 
here at four-thirty. You go with me then, and no 
questions asked. See?” The gray eyes met mine. 
“Sure,” I said, and he sped away. 

At four-thirty he showed up, chipper as ever. 
“Come on,” he said. I began to fire questions at 
him, but he cut me short. ‘You was to follow me. 
Come along. If I fail it’s my funeral. If I win?”— 
there was an eager question in his voice—“You go 
back to New York on the next boat,’ I finished 
promptly. He flushed and then paled. I began to 
realize what it meant to the kid. 

We were walking down the street, and I’m blessed 
if he didn’t make a sudden stop and began to go 
up the steps into the Dom. I stopped short, madder 
than I had ever been in my life, but he turned 
around and faced me. “Come on,” he said. I 
came on. 

Through a great entrance, past a lot of nuns with 
collection boxes, past people dipping into jars of 
holy water, past a black-robed priest stalking up and 
down, the kid led me, and we stopped close to a 
great white pillar. The service was just breaking 
up; somewhere an organ was playing softly ; most 
of the worshippers were still kneeling, but some 
were coming down the aisles toward us. 

The kid touched my arm. “Look,” his voice 
shook a little, “look at the young lady in white over 
there beside the fat woman in black.” 

I looked in the direction he indicated and there, 
with only a short bencl. and two aisles between us, 
was Ethel! The great braids were coiled around 
her head instead of hanging down, her profile as 
she knelt there was a trifle less round, her color a 
shade subdued, but it was the same Ethel. 

The kid’s face was beaming. I am said to have 
an expressive countenance and I didn’t need to tell 
it was the right one. “Gee, but I took a chance!” 
he whispered. “They come in here every day to 
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of these darned Dutch newspapers when they go. 
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I’ve always noticed her. She's a peach. Of course, 
I could see she was a New Yoicker, and I heard the 
old lady call her Ethel. When you said Ethel and 
yellow braids, I tumbied. It seemed a likely enough 
chance, and I took it.” 

“No more Dutch papers for yours,” I whispered 
back. “Two weeks from now you'll be selling Her- 
alds on the Bowery’”—and he was. 

I stood and waited. ‘Every day,” I thought dis- 
gustedly. “If I had come in here last night when I 
first struck the city, I should have met her coming 
out.” Then I got busy wondering what would hap- 
pen next. Would she know me?—Would she be 
glad to see me ?—Did I love as I did ten years ago? 
—Had she forgotten?—After ten years would she? 
But just then she rose, turned toward us, 
gave a surprised start, her eyes caught mine and the 
ten years were blotted out. 

That night I wrote to mother: 

“Dear Mother: 

“Have seen the Dom after all. Found it all in- 
tensely interesting and stimulating. Shall visit it 
every afternoon. Don’t hurry along on my account. 

“Your loving 
“DICK.” 





YOUNG WISDOM 


The play entitled “Young Wisdom,” now run- 
ning at the Criterion Theater in New York, should 
be of special interest to those engaged to educational 
work, for the reason that it teaches a lesson and 
points a moral which many educators are likely 
to forget or ignore. 

Our good friends the sociologists and economists 
do not always realize that while their pupils may 
to advantage study the past and contemplate the 
future, they must nevertheless live in the present. 
Instruction should be tempered by this idea. What- 
ever radical or revolutionary theories an educator 
may hold in reference to fundamental relations of 
any sort as they exist today or whatever he may 
think the future will bring forth in the way of real- 
izing certain ideals which he holds he should be a 
little cautious about urging such theories upon the 
impressionable natures temporarily commited to his 
care. Otherwise results may be disastrous. 

“Young Wisdom” was written by Rachel Crothers 
and is certainly a most clever piece of work and full 
of interesting situations which bring out the main 
idea of the author in satirizing in a friendly way 
some of the phases of modern educational theories. 
The two principal parts are taken by the Misses 
Mabe) and Edith Taliaferro and are acted with great 
skill as well as with a degree of sincerity which is 
not always noticeable in plays of this character. 

We advise all those who have an opportunity to 
see “Young Wisdom” and we feel sure that after 
having seen it every teacher will agree that the lesson 
which it emphasizes is an important one, and that 
the special ideas which the author evidently had in 
mind could scarcely be presented more skilfully or 
more artistically. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SPRING 


NATURE STUDY 


Bass’s Plant Life—Revised (Grade 3)..... $ .35 
Bass’s Animal Life—Revised (3).......... .40 
Eckstorm’s Bird Book (7 and 8)........... .60 
Griel’s Glimpses of. Nature (1 and 2)...... .80 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5 and 6) — .35 
Langs Lite of a Bean (1) ..... 26.4. 66... ee 15 
Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4)..... 25 
Spear’s Leaves and Fiowers (4 and 5)..... 25 
Torelle’s Plant and Animal Children (7)... .50 
Warren’s September to June with Nature 

"(OUR SE) VRS ear me Aer ae eit eee .40 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8).. .90 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 1, (2,3)  .25 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 2, (3,4) .85 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 3, (5,6)  .45 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 4, (7,8)  .60 


LIFE AND ACTION 


Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1)..... .380 
Bass’s Child’s First Book (1).............. .80 
Browne’s Wonderful Chair (4 and 5)...... .380 
Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts (6 and 7).. .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (7 and 8)....°... .60 
Grubb and Taylor’s Industrial Reader (1).. .80 
Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5)... .40 
Horton’s Frozen North (Revised) (6) .50 
Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts 

CEES SL) | Aa en Se aR aE ea eee Frege ee .40 
McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer (1).. .380 


Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2 and 3) .20 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (5 and 6)  .20 
Stone and Fickett’s Life in the Colonies (4 

RABELEE I) reine tematic Ml anayetwiel india aveises .35 
Winslow’s Geography Readers, each....... .50 


Correspondence Invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 

















New Books of Unusual Merit 








FARM LIFE READERS 


By L. B. EVANS, A. M., Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Augusta, Ga.; L. N. DUNCAN, M. S., 
Professor of School Agriculture, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and G. W. DUNCAN, M. S. 

These are notable new books. They are brimful 
of stories, articles and poems which show the boys 
and girls the possibilities for happiness and success 
that farm life offers. There is a wealth of practical, 
up-to-date information about scientific farming, 


there is an abundance of the best literature that: 


deals with country life and many beautiful illustra- 
tions. For Intermediate Grades. Book Four, 45 
cents; Book Five, 50 cents. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL-—Its Methods and Management 


THE SILVER-BURDETT SPELLER 


By JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Birmingham, Ala., and J. A. C. CHAND- 
LER, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, 
Va. 189 pages, 25 cents. 

A thoroughly practical speller based on the best 
pedagogical methods of teaching the subject. 

The words are grouped in accordance with their 
phonic elements, with their related meanings and 
usage. There are excellent lessons in word-building, 
in possessives, in pronunciation drill, synonyms, the 
derivation of words, etc. The book is arranged in 
four parts designed for use in the Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Grammar and Advanced Grades. 


Illus. 365 pp. $1.10. 


By HORACE M. CULTER, Professor of Rural School Administration, State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas, and JULIA M. STONE, Teacher, Model Rural School, State Normal School, Hays, Kansas. 


A live, vigorous, broad-minded discussion of the methods and management of the rural school. 


Full of 


information and inspiration for superintendent and teacher. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COFIPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘ The School Journal ” 

















BOOK ANALYSES 


CANDID COMMENT UPON THE PRODUCT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 














Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic. With Everyday 
Problems Relating to Agriculture, Commerce and Other 
Vocations. By L. D. Harvey. Cloth. Pp. 214. First 
Book of Series. 1914. American Book Company. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

From Doctor Harvey of Stout Institute, Me- 
nominee, Michigan, the educational world would 
look for a thbroughly good book upon whatever sub- 
ject he should be disposed to write. As the publishers 
well know, his name upon a book creates a pre- 
sumption in its favor—which is a danger signal 
to the reviewer lest his judgment be biased from the 
start. Here he presents to us a prevocational arith- 
metic series of which this is the first book, designed 
for grades second, third, and fourth. 

Of course, in large part, arithmetic is necessarily 
practical, touches upon common affairs and to an 
extent is not only prevocational but also really vo- 
cational. Nevertheless, most of the books so far 
upon the market have been prepared by teachers of 
the science and art of arithmetic who condescend- 
ingly used real life as material for their subject. 
Their problems have been means to scientific and 
artistic ends. They meant their students to know 
arithmetic thoroughly and to perform arithmetical 
operation skillfully so as to be a credit to their 
teachers. Other books have recently come upon the 
market of which it is necessary to say that they 
“re primarily informational. In them the arithmetic 
has been subordinated to the load of more or less 
interesting facts. 

It has been customary to divide arithmetics re- 
cently into the topical and the spiral, according to 
their arrangement. Not long ago they were divided 
into the number-serial and the ratial-number, accord- 
ing as they began with counting or with ratio. The 
Harvey Series will cause a new division, the theo- 
retical, the informational and the prevocational; in 
this way the series is certainly epochal. Men will 
ask as each new rival comes to their desk—Is the 
purpose of this book to teach arithmetic, or to con- 
vey information about many matters, or is it to equip 
the student for success in his economic life? It is 
fairly safe to say that inthe resultant competition, 
the general information arithmetic will soon disap- 
pear, and that we shall be left with the age-old prob- 
lem whether theory is more important than practice. 
Quite likely the boy who knows surely that he will 
go to college and become a professional man or a 
capitalist should study as brief a theoretical text as 
serves adequately to fit him for high school and col- 
lege mathematics. All the others should study a defi- 
nitely useful book such as this. Since more life, not 
knowledge, is the end of life, ability to do things, 
not knowledge of arithmetic, is the proper end of 
schooling. 

Many an author of arithmetics has dreamed that 
he would make a primary book that children would 
like to study, and that then the school authorities 
would get the money to buy books for them. Sel- 


dom, however, have the pupils ever seen the primary 
book, which is one of the many unhappy features of 
textbook publication. Here we have a book that is 
not a mere teacher’s manual, but contains problems 
that children would surely like and by rights ought 
to have. It is a different book with many distinctive 
features. In typography and illustrations, it is likely 
to meet their needs. From the beginning, it deals 
with saws and hammers and nails, with trees and 
baskets, not with the conventional dots and sticks 
of the schoolroom. Also from the beginning the pu- 
pils are encouraged to make their own problems. 
By the twenty-sixth page the pupils are handling 
this question—‘“Find the cost of muffins for which 
the flour costs 2c., eggs 3c., butter 6c., and milk 2c.” 
Not a few arithmetics have “the air of reality.” 
This book has the substance of reality; it consists 
of the actual. Nothing is taught in it in order to 
bring out arithmetical method or principle. The 
clock is taught in order that the children may know 
how to read time, not in order to teach Roman nu- 
merals. There are study recitations and drill ex- 
ercises of necessity, but they are subordinated to the 
main purpose. In a general way, it may be said 
that first the instruction is oral, then the work is 
dramatized, and last it is written in reviews. This 
is modern pedagogy. Some special features of the 
book appear highly fortunate. One is a page here 
and there upon making change. Another is the 
early and very easy introduction of denominate 
numbers. Still another is an ingenious and stimu- 
lating page of general problems without numbers, 
a page that needs to be seen and studied in order 
to be appreciated at its practical worth. The pres- 
entation of the simplest fractions is unusually skillful. 

One objection, often brought against primary 
arithmetics, will not hold against this one; it does 
not attempt to cover more than boys and girls by the 
end of the fourth year desire to know and can suc- 
cessfully be taught. In this psychological sense as 
well as in several others, the book is practical. 
Superintendents, principals and primary supervisors 
will undoubtedly find in it much of the new and 
significant, and many of them will recommend it 
for use in their schools. It represents what Ameri- 
can public education most needs now, leadership 
along lines possible as well as desirable. Inciden- 
tally, it would seem that men who cannot get their 
boards to begin manual training and domestic 
science work would do well to put this book, if 
they can, into the hands of the children as a means 
of getting their parents interested in such instruc- 
tion for them. The schools travelling by slow 
freight and behind scheduled time in this second 
decade of the twentieth century are the ones that 
most need this stimulating, carefully prepared, and 
richly suggestive textbook. Many of the fast ex- 
press schools on time to the minute are likely to 
adopt it soon. 
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NEW 
Supplementary Readers 


A Dickens Dramatic Reader Comstock 
Grades 7-10 


Selected scenes in dramatic torm, from “Pickwick Papers” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and complete versions of “The Cricket on the Hearth” and “A 
Christmas Carol” 60 cents 


A Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero Tales - Comstock 
Grades 6-8 


Twenty-fifth myths that should be familiar to every boy and girl. The tales 
are presented in dramatic form with stage directions Illustrated, 45 cents 


The World Literature Readers’ - = Richmond 
Grades 5-9 


Unusually attractive supplementary material in geography, history and liter- 
ature. The selections are from standard literature, and are skilfully arranged to 
bring out the special genius of each of the different world nations. The vol- 
umes now published are “America and England,” “Egypt, Greece, Rome,” and 
“Mexico and Peru, The United States, Canada.” 


Each volume, illustrated, 45 cents 


Industrial Studies: Europe = = - Allen 
Grades 5-8 


A companion volume to the author’s “Industrial Studies: United States.” It 
pictures vividly for the child the life and industries of European countries. 
Illustrated, 80 cents 


Four-Footed Friends = - - = Smith 
Grades 3-8 


Twenty-three entertaining stories designed to foster kindness to animals. 
Written by the President of the Animal Rescue League, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated, 50 cents 


Animals: Their Relation and Use to Man = Wood 
Grades 4-8 


An elementary book on the various forms of animal life from quadrupeds 
through insects and worms. So far as possible each type form is selected from 
those animals within the child’s range of observation Illustrated, 60 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ The School Journal ” 
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The Eureka First Reader. Annie Klingensmith. 
Cloth. Pp. 122. Educational Publishing Company. 
1913. New York, Boston, Chicago. 

This first reader assumes training to read in a 
primer, and is carefully graded to present less diffi- 
culties than the usual second reader. It has 203 
new words following a primer with 165 words. The 
vocabulary is well chosen. Much of the text is 
dramatic, and nearly all of it is conversational. The 
pictures are uncommonly interesting and _ well- 
adapted to children. This is certainly an attractive 
book and shows common-sense as well as pedagog- 
ical skill in its preparation. 


Etta Blaisdell McDonald. Cloth. 
1913. 


Colette in France. 
Illustrated. Frontispiece in color. Pp. 120. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

This is the latest of a dozen books in a series of 
“Little People Everywhere.” They are all pleasant 
and useful reading for children. The author has 
caught the spirit of the different lands and has an 
agreeable style. Such books should be in every 
schoolhouse in the land. 

The Socialized Conscience. John H. Coffin. Pp. 247 
1913. Cloth. Warwick & York, Baltimore. 

This is one of the best books from publishers who 
are evidently trying sincerely to bring out unusually 
able books. The thought is distinctly original and 
yet well-developed and supported. The treatment 
is broad, profound and acute, so far above that 
usual in primers of ethics that this book must not 
be mistaken for an elementary class textbook in 
any sense. Historically considered, the book is 
sound. The resultant social analysis is convincing. 
All the modern situations and problems are dis- 
cussed. Perhaps, the most valuable discussion 
shows the contribution of the individual to social 
change and progress and the consequent rise of 
conscience. This, however, is not the most im- 
portant contribution of the book, which is the sanity 
and vitality of the conclusions. These spring from 
a mind at once experienced in real affairs and com- 
prehending them. Were teachers’ reading-circle 
lists properly made, this excellent book would find 
its place upon many of them. And yet it seems to 
have been made solely for its own sake, without 
reference to use of any kind. Only powerful books 
insist upon composition and publication because of 
the force of their own message. The style is lucid 
and cogent. 


Selected Readings in English History. Tuell & Hatch. 
Cloth. 515 pp. 1913. Ginn & Company. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

This book contains eighty-two selections from 
contemporaneous sources, many of them interest- 
ing to any historically minded person and all valu- 
able in a class studying English History. “Go to 
the sources in order really to know.” Such is the 
motto of all good teaching. All classes should have 
books of this character in the hands of every mem- 
ber. 


_ The Principles of Education. T. Raymont. New edi- 
tion, 1913. 381 pages. Cloth. $1.40. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and New York. 


This is a new edition of a book nearly ten years 
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old. It deals with a subject whose essentials have 
not changed much since the days of Aristotle. Here 
these essentials are well-stated. The organization is 
logical and natural. First we have the theory, then 
the machinery, then the true subjects, the youth 
themselves, last the pedagogy under teaching and 
training. There is much good sense as when we are 


told that we “should not exalt the righteous fool. 


above the intelligent knave. It might be difficult to 
determine which does the more harm.” The psychol- 
ogy is modern, though not the latest variety. The 
quotations are excellent. In referencing to other 
authors, not a little scholarship in American educa- 
tional literature is shown, with a shrewd foreign 
evaluation. Despite the English setting, the peda- 
gogy is as good for America as for England. The 
chapter upon the study of children is especially valu- 
able. In it, we are warned against the pedagogues 
who are unable to see in childhood anything except 
a time for direct preparation for life as an adult, a 
warning that our excessive vocationalists would do 
well to heed. There is many another warning, one 
against “the law of averages,” another against the 
control of the curriculum by educators, a third 
against the control of methods, etc., by laymen. We 
are told with the authority of Matthew Arnold that 
ideas are more powerful motives than instincts. Al- 
together, then, here is a permanent book. More, 
therefore, is the pity that it is not in large and at- 
tractive type and cleanly proofread despite all the 
many editions. Of course, the esthetic criticism is 
but a detail and does not go to the heart of the 
philosophy. It is pleasant to be able to say that the 
style is lucid and attractive, which is far more im- 
portant than the mere type matter. The young 
educator and the veteran whose pocket books are 
getting into shape to afford a real library should 
buy this book and study it. 


The Mental and Physical Life of School Children. 
By P. Sandiford. 1913. 346 pages. $1.35. Cloth. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 

Here is a brand new book by a man who has 
written and published too soon. There is always 
a tinge of sadness in contemplating such a book. 
It contains no end, almost no end, of good things. 
It is entirely modern in spirit, and almost up to the 
minute in knowledge. The style is sufficiently good. 
The bold tabulation of the biological relation of man 
to the great apes is worth the price of the book to 
one who never heard of evolution or who.still doubts 
it—page 89. The unfavorable criticisms that seem 
important are that the materials offered are collated 
rather than digested, far more graphs should have 
been employed, there is too much confidence in 
averages, and there is too little sense of values. In 
truth, here is a work hard to place—it is too exten- 
sive and yet brief to be a special treatise, it is too 
scientific to be popular, it is too statistical to be 
literary, and yet all in all it is too good to be denied 
the name of a book. Perhaps it may properly be 
styled a condensed thesaurus—a planless book that 
begins somewhere, anywhere, goes manywhere, and 
ends precipitously like a lexicon. Nor yet is it true 
wholly, for modern biology cannot accept the propo- 
sition that man is the highest of all the animals; 
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Te Holden Fibre Towel 


The Common Towel Is A 
Public Menace 


The great danger of spreading contagious 








diseases among school children especially 
eye and skin diseases, is eliminated by the 
use of thee HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 











Service Rendered Determines Value 


The Holden Fibre Towel is not a blotter. It is a first 
class substitute for cloth; tough enough to withstand 
rubbing; rough enough to remove dirt and soap; soft 
enough to avoid any irritation of the skin. Made of 
pure fibres, similar to those used in the famous Holden 
Book Covers. 


One Holden Fibre Towel 


Dries the hands and face, thus taking place of two 
or more of the ordinary type. The Holden Fibre 
Towel is pleasant to use. The long fibre texture does 
not allow the material to roll up and adhere to the skin. 
The most convincing argument in favor of this towel 
is that the demand for it is steadily increasing. Our 
orders generally come for small quantities from schools 
that have found other towels unsatisfactory. Re- 
orders in case lots almost invariably follow. 


————Let Us Send Samplee==———— 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 














Im answering advertisements please mention “ The School Journal” 
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among animals, he has at least six superiors, evolved 
later in the history of mammals than he. The re- 
mark that “common observation fails to note any 
serious differences between boys and girls of any 
age’ is neither true nor apt. Such observation does 
note many such differences, and if it had not done 
so, scientific observation would have corrected the 
error. Tests of thousands of school children cause 
doubt of the proposition that visiles are more com- 
mon than audiles; the fact seems to be that the 
audiles are about one-half of all, the visiles one- 
sixth, while those who are equally strong or weak in 
seeing and in hearing make the other third. Since 
the master is known by his omissions and by his 
emphases, it is not open to recognize here a master 
but rather a diligent student and ambitious book- 
maker, with an excellent prospect for the future 
provided that the power of managing material be 
acquired. 


John Bunyan’s Dream Story, The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Retold and Adapted to School Reading. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 1913. 197 pages. 35 cents. American Book 


Company. 

Whatever the modern reader would be likely to 
skip has been omitted, and everything else has been 
retained in the finest-spirited work in literature 
that ever originated upon the island of England. 
The result is an ideal supplementary reader. It 
takes a man of high talent and of exceptional skill 
to edit the work of a man of genius. The editor 
has accomplished this task successfully. The lan- 
guage of John Bunyan, the dreamer, has been re- 
tained almost unchanged. Here we meet once more 
Christian and his wife, the Evangelist, Obstinate 
and Pliable, Graceless, Help, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
Good-Will, the Interpreter, Patience and Passion, 
Simple, Sloth and Presumption, Hypocrisy and 
Formalist, Watchful and Discretion, Prudence, 
Piety and Charity, Apollyon, Talkative and Faith- 
ful, Envy, Superstition and Pickthank, all the jury 
from Mr. Blindman to Mr. Implacable, Hopeful 
and Mr. By-Ends, Demas, Vain-Confidence and 
Giant Despair, Diffidence, the shepherds, the Flat- 
terer, Mr. Great Heart, the Shining One, and the 
King’s trumpeters. Here we travel again from the 
City of Destruction by way of the wicket gate, FIill 
Difficulty and Vanity Fair past Doubting Castle to 
Beulah Land and the Celestial City, this second time 
with Christiana. Save the Bible, there is no book so 
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well worth reading by child or man as this Dream 
Story. What the child sees in it may be different 
from what the man sees; no matter. All that one 
sees is true and very good. Print and pictures are 
excellent. 


Glooscap, the Great Chief. By E. M. Partridge. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 1913. Sturgis & Walton, New 
York. 

A delightful book of tales of the Indians is this 
“Glooscap.” The Micmacs are credited with most 
of the legends here recounted in pleasing narrative 
and with eight appropriate illustrations. The Mic- 
macs live by the Bay of Fundy, and to them came 
a missionary Reverend Doctor Silas T. Rand, who 
seems to have been blessed with a true insight into 
their thought and fives. Wellesley College published 
his Legends of the Micmacs from which have come 
most of these stories, though the narrator knew the 
missionary and herself was acquainted with them 
well. The Micmacs built real homes for their hard 
winters, and developed a system of social etiquette 
worthy of Paris in its rigidity and completeness. 
Though civilized now, the Micmacs foregather an- 
nually from Rocky Mountain to Cape Breton and 
hold their mystic dance. Glooscap is their Lord and 
Master, their Great Chief, the Maker of men and 
of things who came in the flesh to help his world. 
Glooscap never married, but an old grandmother 
kept his lodge for him. All wisdom and skill came 
to the Micmacs from Glooscap—the names of the 
stars and how to hunt the deer, medicine and 
hygiene, and speech. The book is not all about 
Glooscap. He indeed is but the background for 
tales of the forest and fairies and animals wherein 
we discover that “all primitive life is not physical” 
but has many an element of religion and of poetry. 
We have read some of these stories to children at 
home, and we found the grown-ups also gathering to 
listen. The stories are admirably written for read- 
ing aloud, the rhythm of the narrative is uncommon- 
ly fitted to the hearing. 


Negro Life in the South Present Forces in Negro -~ 


By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. The Associa- 


Progress. 
Price, 50 cents each. 


tion Press, New York City. 

In the introduction to the second of these books 
the author states “The supreme need of the hour 
is that men shall face facts rather than spin 
theories.” Those who are directly concerned with 





are some of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors in American universities and col- 
leges. Let us send you “The Book of Opin- 
ions,” also a booklet of specimen pages. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Among those who have written in terms of high praise of 


METCALF’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 
Richmond, Va, 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet con- 
taining specimen pages from Dr. Metcalf’s Eng- 
lish Literature, also ‘‘The Book of Opinions.’’ 
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the negro problem will look with much interest into 
a book about which it can be stated that more than 
ten thousand college men in the south used it in 
study classes. No doubt these students have gained 
much from the books. Fortunately the author 
recognizes the economic basis of the matter and goes 
into the real physical issues, which should be faced. 

He has decidedly the southern point of view with 


| the usual empiricist skepticism as to the ability of 


| tion. 


any but those on the ground to understand a ques- 
He acknowledges the debt of the south to 


| General Armstrong and to Dr. Washington and 
doubts whether a dozen white southerners have done 


-_ 


as much for the colored race as they have. With all 
due respect to the many Southern men who are 


| doing great service it would seem difficult to find 





_— 


———___— 





the dozen. But race prejudice is not confined to the 
South. The books should be widely used in the 
North as well. Any help toward honest facing of 
the situation is welcome. 


The Greatest Books in the World. By Laura Spencer 
Porter. Price, $1.25. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

When Mrs. Portor’s “My French School Days” 
came out in the Atlantic several years ago it was 
evident that she had an unusual understanding of 
children’s interests. In this new work she shows 
equal appreciation of the needs of grown ups for 
further growth and of ways to meet these needs. 
Seven classics are chosen for study by popular but 
substantial means. The student is helped to see 
what a refuge of strength the persisting products 
of culture are, yet, at the start, Ruskin’s “The 
united sentence of the judges and councils of all 
time against one solitary and unstable opinion” is 
challenged and supplemented by helping the student 
to see the essential importance of his “unstable 
opinion.” 

The classics chosen are: the Odyssey, the Divine 
Comedy, Faust, The Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Job. The study centers in 
the virtues these books present positively or nega- 
tively, patience, justice, self sacrifice, hope, truth 
courage and faith. 

The methods of study given are suggestive rather 
than limiting. There is a very good section on 
comparative studies and the list of references with 
the author’s annotations is very valuable. 

The book will be of special use in reading circles, 


‘clubs of teachers, etc. 








Six hundred grade teachers in Cleveland have agreed 
to organize a trade union with a secretary on salary, in 
defense of their interests; and three hundred have or- 
ganized a special woman’s suffrage association with the 
same end in view. They were recently defeated in an 
effort to secure increases of salary according to the stand- 
ards of other large cities of America. They are beginning 
a warfare that the women of the New York City schools 
have won, and in which those of Chicago are still hotly 
engaged. But what is a fair salary, anyway? 


Aron River, Michigan, has recently dismissed two men 
high school teachers and two women teachers for dancing, 
flirting and auto riding together. The accounts of such an 
affair seldom reach the distarit public. But to be dismissed 
for conduct that is fashionable in high society shows that 
teachers are a class and must so conduct themselves. Men 
and women of good sense avoid all questions of this kind 
y living with quiet decorum. 














SHORTHAND IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Carefully collected statistics show that 
shorthand is taught in the high schools of 
1,470 cities in the United States. Thirty- 
four systems or textbooks are used. Fol- 
lowing is the standing of the five leading 
systems: 


System Cities 
GREGG SHORTHAND} « o0 6csccesecese 720 
De eee ern ate ee 275 
GPT. iorctaiors a ccoicet oven cecxele seene sine 91 
NO PRMD aia a aig oce at oions:<-ae Cinierdeaesiete ee 
ee tiie recreate cad ce ereanennat tee 34 


The remaining 29 systems are scattered among 
262 cities. It will thus be seen that Gregg Short- 
hand is taught in the high schools of 232 more 
cities than the four other leading systems combined. 

(Since the foregoing statistics were compiled, 250 cities 
have adopted Gregg Shorthand, making the total 970.) 

In the private commercial schools, Gregg Short- 
hand is taught in more than all the other systems 
combined. And, as significantly showing the recent 
trend, where shorthand departments are being in- 
troduced in high schools, Gregg Shorthand is 
adopted in at least 75%. Do you need stronger 
evidence of Gregg leadership? 


TEACHERS’ COURSE—FREE 

The widespread adoption of Gregg Shorthand is creating 
every year hundreds of openings for technically trained 
teachers of the system. To enable teachers to qualify for 
these opportunities, we are conducting a free correspondence 
course in the system. Any teacher—whether a teacher of 
commercial subjects or not—is eligible to the course. Write 
for full particulars—ask for Booklet No. A44. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers 


This 
Portfolio 


size 16x10, made of 
the best grade Sole 
Leather (Black, 
Russet, Brown and 
Black Grained), has 
three pockets, 2 
straps and buckles, 
solid brass lock and 
key. Price $4.50 


The L. L. B. Portfolio 
Keeps Your Papers Systematically 


It is the most convenient, attractive, durable and lightest— 
has greater carrying capacity than any other portfolio on the 
market. 

Made in 60 different styles. 
double sections at $6.75 and 
oint in the 

f for any reason you should feel dissatisfied with your pur- 
chase, return it at our expense and we will cheerfully refund 
you your money. 





Single sections at $3.00 and up, 
up. Express prepaid to any 


Send for Catalog No. 74 


Lawyers Leather Brief Case Mfg. Co. 
5 Cedar Street New York City 
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The Holden Book Covers are used 
in increasing quantities each year be- 
cause they possess in a satisfactory de- 
gree the three book cover essentials. 

Wearing Quality. 
Sanitary Value. 
Adjustability. 


Springfield, Mass. 





|The Holden System 


For Preserving Books 


is a scientific method based on sound 
pedagogic principles of so caring for 
books as to reduce the text book bill, 
keep the books clean and to teach habits 
of cleanliness, carefulness and economy. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





sant sintaeeatsane 


The Holden Combination Repair 
Outfit contains a full year’s supply for 
a grade of forty pupils and is made up 
as follows: 

1 Box “T” Binders. 


1 Box Self Binders. 
2 Envelopes Transparent Paper. 


Miles C. Holden, President 








SOME FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
(Continued from page 128) 
er and dissatisfaction to the patrons. Therefore, if 
vocational guidance during the college course can 
keep in mind the qualifications of the student and at 
the same time assist the student to become a woman 
of deeper, truer culture, who understands the “social 
point of view,” then vocational education can be 

counted upon to have a place. 

It is because of this growing need that some col- 
leges and universities have taken up vocational guid- 
ance among young women in order that the gradu- 
ates may go out prepared in the best possible way 
to become workers. The impetus to this was given 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumnz which, 
since 1910, has had a committee on vocational op- 
portunities other than teaching. Their work has 
been investigative and has resulted in a helpful and 
valuable bulletin, giving classified information about 
the different vocations for women. Even a more 
important part of the work of the Association has 
been the establishment of the placement bureaus in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. In this, they 
followed the work of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, with this difference, 
that they emphasized the work of trained women 
and assisted them to find positions for which they 
are best fitted. This placement by the bureaus 


presupposes an investigation of the conditions of 
women’s work, which is a necessary feature, for 


they are equipped to make a comprehensive study of 
the openings already existing and to develop re- 
sources for the trained woman. 

Of course, before placement comes the guidance 
of the undergraduates. Although there can be no 
hard and fast rule about this, a natural time for it 
to begin is at the end of the sophomore year in col- 
lege after some foundation has been laid and when 
the choice of majors and minors in college work is 
imminent. The adviser needs to have not only sym- 
pathy and understanding of persons, but also a 
knowledge of the conditions, the requirements and 
the demands for special vocations. Indeed, the ideal 
adviser should be an individual of such wisdom and 
understanding, both of the practical and of the ideal, 
that the type is still in a state of evolution, although 
one is optimistic enough to believe that sometime 
she may arrive. 

The emphasis which is laid on the sympathetic 
study of the applicant is not likely to be over- 
stated. The adviser should understand the physical 
conditions, the habits of the mind, the disposition 
and previous interests or experiences of the appli- 
cant, for it is only when the data are full that satis- 
factory advice can be given. Perhaps this can be 
made clear by two recent interviews that have come 
under my personal observation. A young woman 
who was graduated five years ago taught botany 
three years, broke down nervously, has worked in a 
lawyer’s office two years, and is now uncertain what 
she wishes to do. She has four brothers who are 
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lawyers, and she likes the part of the work which 
brings her in contact with people. Her interest, 
aside from this, is in gardening; she has always 
taken a keen delight in working out of doors, and 
at one time she had hoped to have a greenhouse. 
After the preliminary talk, she was advised to in- 
vestigate the work of a landscape gardener or horti- 
culturist, with the possibility of taking a short 
course to fit her for this work. 

An undergraduate came at the end of her fresh- 
man year to discuss her plans. She was a fine-look- 
ing girl with superb health, who had taught and 
knew she did not care to continue. She had thought 
that she wished to study medicine with the hope of 
becoming a medical missionary, but the years of 
preparation were more than she could look forward 
to, although she expected to have three years more 
for study. She was advised to direct her work in 
such a way during the next year that she might take 
up a nurse’s training for which she had a genuine 
liking. These are only two examples of many stu- 
dents who have come for help and, while it is too 
early to say just what the outcome will be, both of 
these two young women are working toward a 
definite goal, rather than scattering their energies. 
The choice of a vocation must be made by the stu- 
dent and not by some other person for her, but the 
adviser should have the situation in hand well 
enough to be a ready help. 

I do not pretend to say that this will solve all the 
social and economic problems, but if college stu- 
dents can go out knowing themselves, then time 
and unrest have been saved. 





Using the 
Microscope 


in Science Classes 


enables the teacher to dem- 
onstrate clearly and _ practi- 
cally—in an interest-creating 
way—lessons that otherwise 
would be received only in 
theory. But in choosing 
your microscope for demon- 
strating work in Botany, 
Zoology and Physiology—as- 
sure yourself of its accuracy 
—its ease and convenience 
in operation—and its ability 
to withstand exacting service and hard wear. 


Rausch lomb 


Microscopes 


have established themselves as the popular choice in many 
educational institutions. Model F 2 is particularly adaptable 
for class work and is endorsed highly b 

cation heads everywhere. 

Price Model F 2 $31.50 Special Price to Schools. 


Catalog on School Equipment sent prepaid upon request. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


410 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Teaching and Management 


By 
William E. Chancellor 
Editor “‘The School Journal” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York 





OUR SCHOOLS: 


Their Administration 
and Supervision 


y 
William E. Chancellor 
Editor “The School Journal” 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 




















“CHAUTAUQUA’ 


Means These Three Things 
Which Interests You ? 


A SYSTEM OF HOME READING 

Definite results from the use of spare 
minutes. Classical year now in progress. 
Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly. 

A VACATION SCHOOL 

Competent instruction. Fourteen De- 
partments. About 3000 enrollments yearly. 
The best environment for study. Notable 
lectures. Expense moderate. July and 
August. Ask for Summer Schools Cata- 
log. 
A SUMMER CITY IN THE WOODS 

All conveniences of living, the pure 
charm of nature, and advantages for cul- 
ture that are famed throughout the world. 
Organized sports, both aquatic and on 
land. Professional men’s clubs. Wom- 
en’s conferences. Great lectures and re- 
citals. July and August. Fortieth Anni- 
versary 1914. Ask for Assembly Program. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua New York 
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a plain soda water. 


The following words of approval appeared in 
the November “Sierra Educational News,” pub 
lished in SAN FRANCISC 
Tan wotk ak tek Tandleecs’ Cans Ue 
derwriters is drawing the attention of 
school pedple the country over. The 
home office is at Lincoln, Nebr. 
The organization hae the sup- 
port act only of educational 
leaders, but of strong bus- 
iness concerns. Teach- 
ers will do well to 
look into this 

matter.” 











‘ _ 10, 
oar an American ne ‘. 


This $50.00 
Cheque is for You 
And we want to pay it to you on the first of each 


month, whenever you are disabled by accident, 
sickness or quarantine ($1000.00 ,Ascsx't/,. $2000.00). 


quarantine will take somebody's hard earned savings. 


T.C. U., A National Organization for Teachers 


you can provide for your care at the small cost of 45 cents a day, less than 


State. ot. 


If you are taken sick. meet with an accident, or are quarantined during 
the year. who will provide for you? Some teachers will have to look out 
for themselves, while others could depend on some friend or relative; but 


whether you care for yourself or someone else cares for you, accident, sickness or 


But if you enroll in the 


($2.00 enrollment fee and three $5.00 payments due in 
February, May and November of each year.) 


“School Journal.” NEW YORK CITY, writes: 

“We have seen many instances of the fi- 
nancial troubles of teachers and their families, 
due to illness. to accident, to quarantine. For 
this reason, we welcome the advent of a com- 
gan whose evle business wil be tc cars loc 
teachers in auch circumstances. We have 
made personal inquiries in Lincoln as te the 
financial responsibility af the backers of this 
enterprise and are well assured that its policies 
are sound, It is a matter of good sense to pro- 
tect one’s self and family against the evil days 
that so often come.” 


WRITE TODAY 


~ 








Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. S. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Please send me an application and other literature. 
My name and address are given below: 














has current events. 
makes it invaluable to all teachers. 


Southern Teacher, $1.00 


READ THIS 





if you are interested in the best proposition you ever heard of 


AND pg = OB every one that you have had a chance to get the BEST 


educational papers published at a reasonable rate. 


THE SOUTHERN TEACHER, 


and suited to the needs of the country teacher in all parts o 
in it each month a list of questions and answers on all the common school branches. I 
It has good articles fresh from the ones who are doing things. This 


School Journal, $1.25 


YOU CAN GET 





The Southern Teacher and School Journal for $1.75 


Address Subscription Dept., 


THE SOUTHERN TEACHER, GRAYSON, KY. 


the best educational er peptehed in the south, 
the Unite tates, 











San Francisco Bulletin 


Of the 177 national and inter- 
national conventions that have 
selected San Francisco as their 
meeting place for the year of 1915, 
during the celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, none 
is more important and few will 
be larger than that of the Na- 
tional Education Association un- 
der the auspices of which an In- 
ternational Congress of Education 
will be held that will attract, it 
is estimated, not less than 40,000 
members, associate members and 
members of their families to the 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position in San Francisco. 

The uses to which the exposi- 
tion may be put educationally are 
so diversified and innumerable 
that the forthcoming convention 
promises to be the most impor- 


, tant and beneficial of any ever as- 


sembled by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 
To instance but one feature of 


ithe exposition, the display in the 


Palace of Liberal Arts of the 


| photography exhibit. 


Within the last decade, photo- 
graphy has become the most vital 


| and general source of information 





| Indian jungles; 


and perhaps the most popular. 


Through the medium of the “mov- 


ies” the youth of to-day is as 
familiar with the pyramids of 
Egypt, the torrent-plowed moun- 
tains of Norway; the natural his- 
tory of the African plains or the 
the Minarets of 
Cairo; the temples of Japan, and 
the flora of Patagonia as was not 
the most industrious tourist of 
twenty years ago. 

Chief of the Department of 
Liberal: Arts, Theodore Hardee, 
states that the photography exhibit 
will be a complete epitome of the 
achievement of ingenuity and gen- 


|ius in this art-craft of motion 
| photography. 


“No branch,” he says, “of photo- 


| graphy has developed so rapidly 
| nor attracted so much attention as 
| that of the motion picture indus- 


try. It adds immeasureably to the 
general intelligence of the great 
non-traveling public, which now 
may go anywhere, to any clime on 


‘earth, from the vantage point of 
/a seat at a thotion picture exhibi- 
| tion. 





| Arts ; 


“The scientific use of the motion 
picture in reproducing the proc- 
esses of biological development, 
surgical operations, famous _his- 
torical events, salient episodes 
from the literature of the masters, 
are but a few of the means where- 
by motion photography is adding 
to the sum of the world’s enlight- 


| enment.” 


The study of the sculpture of 
the exposition ; contemplation of 
the pictures that will be hung in 
the marvelous Palace of Fine 
investigations, for the in- 
genious minds of embryonic en- 
gineers in the enormous machinery 
building, which is already com- 
| pleted and stands the largest wood. 
‘en structure in the world; 
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